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THE    SCHOOL    MASTER   AND    HIS    LITTLE 

SCHOLAR. 

THEY  stopped  at  a  cottage  door ;  and  the  school- 
master knocked  softly  at  ife  with  his  hand.  It  was 
opened  without  loss  of  time.  They  entered  a  room 
where  a  little  group  of  women  were  gathered  about 
one,  older  than  the  rest,  who  was  crying  very  bitterly, 
and  sat  wringing  her  hands,  and  rocking  herself  to 
and  fro. 

'  O,  dame ! '  said  the  schoolmaster,  drawing  near 
her  chair,  '  is  it  so  bad  as  this  ? ' 

'  He  's  going  fast,'  said  the  old  woman,  'my  grandson's 
dying.  It 's  all  along  of  you.  You  should  n't  see  him 
now,  but  for  his  being  so  earnest  on  it.  This  is  what 
his  learning  has  brought  him  to.  O  dear,  dear,  wrhat 
can  I  do.'  l  Do  not  say  that  I  am  in  fault,'  urged  the 
gentle  schoolmaster.  1 1  am  not  hurt,  dame.  No,  no. 
—  You  are  in  great  distress  of  mind,  and  do  not  mean 
what  you  say.  I  am  sure  you  don't.' 

'  I  do,'  said  the  old  woman.  ;  I  mean  it  all.  If  he  had 
not  been  poring  over  his  books  out  of  fear  of  you,  he 
would  have  been  well  and  merry  now,  I  know  he  would.' 


The  schoolmaster  looked  round  upon  the  other  women, 
as  if  to  entreat  some  one  among  them  to  say  a  kind 
word  for  him ;  but  they  shook  their  heads,  and  mur- 
mured to  each  other  that  they  never  thought  the.re  was 
much  good  in  learning,  and  that  this  convinced  them. 
Without  saying  a  word  in  reply,  or  giving  them  a  look 
of  reproach,  he  folloAved  the  old  woman  who  had  sum- 
moned him,  into  another  room,  wrhere  his  infant  friend, 
half  dressed,  lay  stretched  upon  a  bed. 

He  was  a  very  young  boy,  quite  a  little  child.  His 
hair  hung  in  curls  about  his  face,  and  his  eyes  were 
very  bright ;  but  their  light  was  of  heaven,  not  of  earth. 
The  schoolmaster  took  a  seat  beside  him,  and  stooping 
over  the  pillow,  whispered  his  name.  The  boy  sprung 
up,  and  threw  his  wasted  arms  around  his  neck,  crying- 
out  that  he  was  his  dear,  kind  friend. 

'  I  hope  I  always  was.  I  meant  to  be,  God  knows,' 
said  the  schoolmaster. 

'  Who  is  that  ? '  said  the  boy,  seeing  Nell.  '  I  am 
afraid  to  kiss  her,  lest  I  should  make  her  ill.  Ask  her 
to  shake  hands  with  me.' 

The  sobbing  girl  came  closer  up,  and  took  the  little 
languid  hand  in  hers.  Releasing  his  again  after  a  little 
time,  the  sick  boy  laid  him  gently  down.  ;  You  re- 
member the  garden,  Harry,'  whispered  the  schoolmaster, 
anxious  to  rouse  him, — for  a  dulness  seemed  gathering 
upon  the  child,  -  - '  and  how  pleasant  it  used  to  be  in 
the  evening  time.  You  must  make  haste  to  visit  it 
again,  for  I  think  the  very  flowers  have  missed  you, 
and  are  less  gay  than  they  used  to  be.  You  will  come 
soon,  my  dear,  very  soon  ;  won't  you  ? ' 


The  boy  smiled  faintly  -  -  so  very  faintly  -  -  and  put 
his  hand  upon  his  friend's  gray  head.  He  moved  his 
lips  too,  but  no  voice  came  from  them  ;  no,  not  a  sound. 
In  the  silence  that  ensued,  the  hum  of  distant  voices, 
borne  upon  the  evening  air,  came  floating  through  the 
open  window*.  'What's  that?'  said  the  sick  child, 
opening  his  eyes. 

'  The  boys  at  play  upon  the  green.' 

He  took  a  handkerchief  from  his  pillow,  and  tried  to 
wave  it  above  his  head.  But  the  feeble  arm  dropped 
powerless  down. 

'  Shall  I  do  it  ? '  said  the  schoolmaster. 

'  Please  wave  it  at  the  window,'  was  the  faint  reply. 
*  Tie  it  to  the  lattice.  Some  of  them  may  see  it  there. 
Perhaps  they  '11  think  of  me  and  look  this  way.' 

He  raised  his  head,  and  glanced  from  the  fluttering 
signal  to  his  idle  ball,  that  lay  with  slate,  and  book,  and 
other  boyish  property,  upon  a  table  in  the  room.  And 
then  he  laid  him  softly  down  once  more,  and  asked  if 
the  little  girl  was  there,  for  he  could  not  see  her. 

She  stepped  forward,  and  pressed  the  passive  hand 
that  lay  upon  the  coverlet.  The  two  old  friends  and 
companions  -  -  for  such  they  were,  though  they  were 
man  and  child  -  -  held  each  other  in  a  long  embrace, 
and  then  the  little  scholar  turned  his  face  towards  the 
wall  and  fell  asleep. 

The  poor  schoolmaster  sat  in  the  same  place,  holding 
the  small  cold  hand  in  his,  and  chafing  it.  It  was  but 
the  hand  of  a  dead  child.  He  felt  that  ;  and  yet  he 
chafed  it  still,  and  could  not  lay  it  down 
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HOW   OLD   ART   THOU? 

COUNT  not  the  days  that  have  idly  flown, 

The  years  that  were  vainly  spent, 
Nor  speak  of  the  hours  thou  must  blush  to  own, 
When  thy  spirit  stands  before  the  throne, 

To  account  for  the  talents  lent. 

But  number  the  hours  redeemed  from  sin,  — 

The  moments  employed  for  heaven ; 
0,  few  and  evil  thy  days  have  been, 
Thy  life  a  toilsome  and  worthless  scene, 
For  a  nobler  purpose  given. 

"Will  the  shade  go  back  on  thy  dial  plate  ? 

"Will  thy  sun  stand  still  on  his  way  ? 
Both  hasten  on,  and  thy  spirit's  fate 
Rests  on  the  point  of  life's  little  date : 

Then  live  while  it 's  called  to-day ! 

Life's  waning  hours,  like  the  Sybil's  page, 

As  they  lessen,  in  value  rise ;  * 
0,  arouse  thee  and  live  ;  nor  deem  that  man's  age 
Stands  in  the  length  of  his  pilgrimage, 

But  in  days  that  are  truly  wise. 


*  The  Sybil  here  alluded  to  was  a  wild  sort  of  woman,  who  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  Rome  with  nine  books  of  prophecies,  which  she  offered  to  sell  at  a 
very  high  price  to  Tarquin,  the  king.  He  refused  to  purchase,  and  she  burned 
three  of  the  books  and  disappeared.  Returning  again,  she  asked  the  same 
high  price  for  the  remaining  six  books,  and  when  Tarquin  again  refused  to 
buy  them,  she  burned  three  more,  and  demanded  the  same  price  for  the  three 
that  were  left. 

This  extraordinary  conduct  led  the  king  to  suppose  there  was  something  un- 
usually precious  in  the  books,  and  he  bought  them.  The  books  were  preserved 
with  great  care  by  priests  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  said  that  they 
were  consulted  with  great  solemnity,  upon  certain  important  occasions.  The 
probability  is,  however,  that  the  story  of  the  Sybil  and  her  books  is  a  fable, 
invented  by  the  government  of  Rome,  to  enable  them,  on  the  authority  of 
these  pretended  prophecies,  to  deceive  the  people. 


TO   THE   LADY   BIRD. 

In  Boston  this  Insect  is  often  called  Lady-Bug . 

'  Lady  Bird !  Lady  Bird !  fly  away  home '  — 

The  field  mouse  has  gone  to  her  nest, 
The  daisies  have  shut  up  their  sleepy  red  eyes, 
And  the  bees  and  the  birds  are  at  rest. 

Lady  Bird !  Lady  Bird !  fly  away  home  — 

The  glowworm  is  lighting  her  lamp, 
The  dew  's  falling  fast,  and  your  fine  speckled  wings 

Will  flag  with  the  close  clinging  damp. 

Lady  Bird !  Lady  Bird !  fly  away  home  — 

Good  luck,  if  you  reach  it  at  last : 
The  owl  1s  come  abroad,  and  the  bat 's  on  the  roam, 

Sharp  set  from  their  Rama/an  fast.* 

Lady  Bird !  Lady  Bird !  fly  away  home  — 

The  fairy  bells  tinkle  afar ; 
Make  haste,  or  they  'II  catch  you,  and  harness  you  fast, 

With  a  cobweb,  to  Oberon's  car.  t 

Lady  Bird  !  Lady  Bird  !  fly  away  home  — 

But,  as  all  honest  people  do,  first 
Clear  your  conscience,  and  settle  your  worldly  affairs, 

And  so  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 

Lady  Bird  !  Lady  Bird  !  make  a  short  shrift  J  — 

Here 's  a  hair-shirted  Palmer  §  hard  by  ; 
And  here  's  Lawyer  Earwig  to  draw  up  your  will, 

And  we  'II  witness  it,  Death-Moth,  ||  and  I. 

*  Ramazan,  is  a  Mohammedan  fast,  that  lasts  a  whole  month. 

t  Olieron,  the  kinjr  of  tin-  Faini1*. 
•    $  Shrift,  is  a  confession  made  to  a  priest. 

§  Palmers,  were  a  class  of  wandering  monks,  who  wore  coarse  hair  cloth, 
and  lived  on  charity.  The  Palmer-wnnn,  alluded  to  above,  is  supposed  to  re- 
semble the  priest  in  his  looks,  and  his  manner  of  living. 

||  Death-moth,  a  large  moth,  on  whose  heal  are  spots  that  make  it  resemble 
a  skull. 
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Lady  Bird !  Lady  Bird  !  don't  make  a  fuss  — 
You  've  mighty  small  matters  to  give ; 

Your  coral,  and  jet,  and,  then,  —  then,  —  you  can  tack 
A  codicil  *  on,  if  you  live. 

Lady  Bird  !  Lady  Bird  !  fly  away  now 

To  your  home  in  the  old  willow  tree, 
Where  your  children  so  dear  have  invited  the  Ant, 

And  a  few  cozy  neighbors,  to  tea. 

Lady  Bird  !  Lady  Bird  !  fly  away  home  — 

And,  if  not  gobbled  up  by  the  way, 
Nor  yoked  by  the  fairies  to  Oberon's  car, 

You  're  in  luck  —  and  that 's  all  I  've  to  say. 


ANECDOTE   OF   A   BEAVER. 

MOST  animals  are  endowed  by  nature  with  certain 
faculties,  which,  when  uninterrupted,  they  always  exer- 
cise. Thus  birds  build  nests,  and  beavers  build  dams. 
It  has  been  a  question  among  naturalists,  whether  or 
not  animals,  deprived  of  all  opportunity  to  exercise 
their  peculiar  propensities,  entirely  lose  them.  The 
following  authentic  story  of  a  beaver  that  was  kept  in 
the  public  gardens  of  Paris,  seems  to  settle  the  question, 
as  far  as  the  ingenious  beaver  is  concerned. 

Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  —  now  Cuvier  is  gone,  the 
greatest  naturalist  in  the  world,  —  says,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Museum,  l  Our  beaver  came  from  the  Rhine, 
where  the  beavers  never  associate  together,  as  in  their 

*  Codicil,  is  something  added  to  a  will  after  it  lias  been  signed. 


natural  state,  and  where  the  dense  population  has  not, 
for  several  generations,  allowed  them  any  opportunity  to 
cultivate  their  propensity  to  build.  I  am  satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  beavers  will  always  find  resources  to  meet 
unexpected  calls  upon  their  constructiveness. 

'  Our  beaver  had  nothing  to  protect  him  from  the 
severity  of  winter,  but  a  scanty  litter  ;  and,  one  very 
cold  night,  when  the  shutters  of  his  lodge  were  care- 
lessly left  open,  the  poor  animal  was  obliged  to  rack  his 
invention  to  find  means  to  defend  himself  from  the  cold, 
which  had  become  insupportable. 

'  It  was  our  custom,  at  night,  to  give  him  a  quantity 
of  fresh  branches,  the  bark  of  which  he  stripped  off,  and 
ate,  before  morning,  and  we  gave  him,  also,  a  supply  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  It  be- 
gan to  snow  violently,  and  a  considerable  pile  had  drifted 
into  one  corner  of  the  lodge,  for  the  window  was  not 
glazed,  and  the  wooden  bars  were  some  inches  apart. 

t  The  suffering    animal  first  took  the  branches,  and 

o 

interwove  them,  like  wicker-work,  between  the  slats. 
Still  some  holes  remained,  and  these  he  filled  up  with 
his  carrots,  apples,  and  litter,  cutting  each  so  as  exactly 
to  fit  the  hole  to  be  stopped. 

'  Still  the  wind  found  entrance,  and  the  ingenious 
creature,  at  last,  took  the  snow  and  plastered  over  the 
whole  of  his  work  with  it,  thus  using  up  all  his  mate- 
rials, including  his  food  and  bedding,  in  this  attempt  to 
remedy  the  neglect  of  his  keeper,  a  lad,  who,  when  he 
saw  the  work  in  the  morning,  was  so  struck  with  ad- 
miration, that,  instead  of  tearing  it  away  to  conceal  his 
neglect  of  dutv,  he  ran  to  tell  me  of  it.' 

*'    ' 
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THE   FAIRY  AND   THE   VIOLET. 

IN  the  ancient  times,  when  flowers,  and  trees,  and 
fairies  were  on  speaking  terms,  and  all  friendly  together ; 
one  fine  summer's  day,  the  sun  shone  out  on  a  beautiful 
garden,  where  there  were  all  sorts  of  flowers  that  you 
could  mention,  and  a  lovely,  hut  giddy  Fairy,  went 
sporting  about  from  one  to  the  other  (although  no  one 
could  see  her,  because  of  the  sunlight,)  as  gay  as  the  morn- 
ing lark  ;  then  says  the  Fairy  to  the  Rose  — '  Rose,  if 
the  sun  was  clouded  and  a  storm  came  on,  would  you 
shelter  and  love  me  still  ?  '  '  Do  you  doubt  me  ? '  says 
the  Rose,  and  reddened  up  with  anger.  -  —  '  Lily/  says 
the  Fairy  to  another  love,  '  if  the  sun  was  clouded  and 
a  storm  came  on,  would  you  shelter  and  love  me  still  ?  ' 
'  Oh !  do  you  think  I  could  change  ? '  says  the  Lily, 
and  she  grew  still  paler  with  sorrow.  —  '  Tulip,'  said 
the  Fairy,  '  if  the  sun  was  clouded  and  a  storm  came 
on,  would  you  shelter  and  love  me  still  ?  '  '  Upon  my 
word,'  said  the  Tulip,  making  a  very  gentlemanlike 
bow,  '  you  're  the  very  first  lady  that  ever  doubted  my 
constancy.'  So,  the  Fairy  sported  on,  joyful  to  think  of 
her  kind  and  blooming  friends. 

She  revelled  away  for  a  time,  and  then  she  thought 
on  the  pale,  blue  Violet,  that  was  almost  covered  with 
its  broad  green  leaves ;  and,  although  it  was  an  old 
comrade,  she  might  have  forgotten  it,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  sweet  scent  that  came  up  from  the  modest  flow- 
er. { Oh !  Violet,'  said  the  Fairy,  *  if  the  sun  was 
clouded  and  a  storm  came  on,  would  you  shelter  and 
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love  me  still  ?  '  And  the  Violet  made  answer  : 

'  You  have  known  me  long,  sweet  Fairy,  and  in  the 
first  spring  time,  when  there  were  few  other  flowers, 
you  used  to  retire  from  the  cold  blast,  under  my  leaves  ; 
now  you  've  almost  forgotten  me.  —  —  But  let  it  pass  — 
try  my  truth,  if  ever  you  should  meet  misfortune.'  — 
Well,  the  Fairy,  displeased  at  that,  clapped  her  sil- 
very wings,  and  whisked  away  on  a  sunbeam. 

But  she  had  hardly  gone,  when  a  black  cloud  rose 
out  of  the  north,  all  in  a  minute,  and  the  light  was 
shrouded,  and  the  rain  fell  in  slashings,  like  hail ;  and 
away  flies  the  Fairy  to  her  friend  the  Rose.  -  -  l  Now, 
Rose,'  says  she,  '  the  rain  is  come,  so  shelter  and  love 
me  still.'  '  I  can  hardly  shelter  my  own  buds,'  says  the 
Rose,  '  but  the  Lily  has  a  deep  cup.'  Well,  the  poor 
little  Fairy's  wings  were  almost  wet,  but  she  got  to  the 
Lily.  '  Lily,'  says  she,  '  the  storm  is  come,  so  shelter 
and  love  me  still.'  *  I  am  sorry,'  says  the  Lily,  l  but,  if 
I  were  to  open  my  cup,  the  rain  would  beat  in,  and  my 

seed  would  be  spoiled the  Tulip  has  long  leaves.' 

Well,  the  Fairy  was  down-hearted  enough,  but  she 
went  to  the  Tulip,  who  she  always  thought  a  most  sweet 
spoken  gentleman.  He  certainly  did  not  look  as  bright 
as  he  had  done  in  the  sun,  but  she  waved  her  wand, 
and,  *  Tulip,'  says  she,  '  the  rain  and  storm  are  come, 
and  I  am  very  weary,  but  you  will  shelter  and  love  me 
still  ? '  '  Begone,'  says  the  Tulip,  l  be  off,'  says  he  ;  *  a 
pretty  pickle  I  should  be  in,  if  I  let  every  wandering 
straggler  come  about  me.' 

Well,  by  this  time  she  was  very  tired,  and  her  wings 
hung  dripping  at  her  back,  wet  indeed  —  but  there  was 
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no  help  for  it,  and  leaning  on  her  pretty  silver  wand, 
she  limped  off  to  the  Violet ;  and,  the  darling  little  flow- 
er, with  its  blue  eye,  that 's  as  clear  as  a  kitten's,  saw 
her  coming,  and  never  a  word  she  spoke,  but  opened 
her  broad  green  leaves,  and  took  the  poor  wandering 
creature  to  her  bosom,  and  dried  her  wings,  and  breathed 
the  sweetest  perfumes  over  her,  and  sheltered  her,  until 
the  storm  was  gone.  Then  the  humble  Violet  spoke, 
and  said  — '  Fairy  Queen,  it  is  bad  to  flirt  with  many, 
for  the  love  of  one  true  heart  is  enough  for  earthly 
woman,  or  fairy  spirit ;  the  old  love  is  better  than  the 
gay  compliments  of  a  world  of  flowers,  for  it  will  last 
when  the  others  pass  away.'  And  the  Fairy  knew  it 
was  true  for  the  blue  Violet ;  and  she  contented  herself 
ever  after,  and  built  her  downy  bower  under  the  wide 
spreading  Violet  leaves,  that  sheltered  her  from  the 
rude  winter's  wind,  and  the  hot  summer's  sun ;  and,  to 
this  very  day,  the  fairies  love  the  Violet  beds. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall 


COACHES. 

COACHES  were  introduced  into  England  in  1585  ; 
before  which  time,  Queen  Elizabeth  rode,  on  public 
occasions,  behind  her  Lord  Chamberlain,  on  a  sort  of 
saddle  called  a  pillion.  This  is  the  way,  that,  for  more 
than  a  century,  the  New  England  farmers  and  their 
wives  went  to  church. 
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THE    SONG   OF   THE    DOVE. 

There  sitteth  a  dove  so  white  and  fair, 

All  on  the  lily  spray, 
And  she  listeneth  how,  to  Jesus  Christ, 

The  little  children  pray. 

Lightly  she  spreads  her  friendly  wings, 

And  to  heaven's  gate  hath  sped ; 
And  unto  the  Father  in  heaven  she  hears 

The  prayers  which  the  children  have  said. 

And  hack  she  comes  from  heaven's  gate, 

And  brings  — that  dove  so  mild  — 
From  the  Father  in  heaven,  who  hears  her  speak, 

A  blessing  for  every  child. 

Then  children,  lift  up  a  pious  prayer, 

It  hears  whatever  you  say, 
That  heavenly  dove,  so  white  and  fair, 

That  sits  on  the  lily  spray. 

Translated  from  Miss  Bremer,  by  Mary  Howitt. 


THE   ANTS    OF   VALENCIA. 

M.  Humboldt  informs  us,  that  ants  abound  to  such 
a  degree  near  Valencia,  in  Spain,  that  their  excavations 
resemble  subterraneous  canals,  which  are  filled  with 
water,  in  the  season  of  the  rains,  and  become  very  dan- 
gerous to  the  buildings  over  them. 
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THE   HUNCHBACK. 

0,  JOHN  !  said  one  little  boy  to  another,  did  you  see 
that  deformed  man  who  just  passed  us  !  Come,  let 's 
turn  about,  and  have  another  look  at  him.  He  was  all 
hunch-backed,  and  no  bigger  than  a  boy  ! 

You  may  hurt  his  feelings  by  staring  at  him,  said  John. 
Who  cares  for  that !  said  Joseph.  If  he  does  not  wish 
to  be  looked  at,  he  had  better  stay  at  home. 

Do  you  think  it  any  misfortune  to  be  deformed  as  he 
is  ?  said  John. 

To  be  sure  I  do,  replied  Joseph,  but  he  can't  help  it. 

Is  it  any  the  less  a  misfortune  because  he  can't  help 
it  ?  said  John. 

No,  said  Joseph,  but  I  suppose  he  has  got  used  to 
being  stared  at. 

I  hope  he  has,  replied  John  ;  but  if  he  has  become 
used  to  such  rudeness,  is  it  any  the  less  rude  in  us  to 
repeat  the  injury  ? 

Let  him  stay  at  home,  then,  repeated  Joseph. 

Do  you  think  it  any  privilege  to  be  allowed  freely  to 
walk  abroad  ?  said  John. 

To  be  sure,  I  do,  said  Joseph.  I  never  stay  in  the 
house. 

Well,  would  you  deprive  a  fellow-creature  of  the 
privilege  of  walking  abroad,  because  God  has  seen  fit 
to  afflict  him  in  this  way  ? 

What  a  fuss  you  make  about  my  just  looking  at  a 
hunchback,  said  Joseph ;  I  never  thought  there  was  any 
harm  in  it. 
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There  was  not,  Joseph,  till  you  were  taught  better. 
I  once  thought  and  acted  as  you  have  just  done,  but  my 
little  lame  sister  that's  dead  now,  often  used  to  cry  be- 
cause people  looked  at  her  when  she  was  laboring  so 
hard  to  walk  ;  and  she  always  went  where  the  walking 
was  bad,  that  she  might  meet  fewer  people.  I  used  to 
cry  with  her  sometimes,  when  she  took  on  so,  and  I 
make  it  a  point  now,  whenever  I  pass  such  an  unfor- 
tunate person,  never  to  let  him  know  that  I  notice  his 
defect. 

Well,  said  Joseph,  growing  somewhat  more  serious, 
I  always  thought  such  objects  were  made  to  be  looked 
at,  but  I  can  look  another  way,  if  I  please. 

If  you  look  at  them,  what  do  you  get  by  it  ?  said  the 
benevolent  John,  who  saw  that  Joseph's  better  feelings 
were  beginning  to  move  him. 

I  only  gratify  my  curiosity,  said  Joseph. 

But,  if  you  do  not  look,  what  do  you  get  then  ?  said 
John. 

Nothing  at  all,  said  Joseph. 

Is  it  nothing  to  show  compassion  to  the  unfortunate  ? 
Raid  John.  You  do  not  mean  so,  I  am  sure. 

Well,  go  on  with  your  catechism,  said  Joseph. 

Is  it  nothing  to  control  your  curiosity,  when  it  can 
do  you  no  good,  and  may  give  pain  to  another  who  will 
suffer  enough  from  the  thoughtless,  without  your  assist- 
ance? said  John. 

As  sure  as  I  live,  said  Joseph,  there  is  a  fellow 
throwing  something  at  the  lame  man,  now,  and  I  '11  go 
and  talk  to  him,  for  I  don't  believe  he  knows  what 
he  's  about,  any  better  than  I  did. 
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ENGLISH  VEGETABLES.  . 

IN  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  there  did  not  grow  in  England  a  cabbage,  carrot, 
turnip,  or  other  edible  root,  -  -  and  even  his  queen, 
Catharine,  could  not  command  a  salad  for  dinner,  till 
the  king  brought  over  a  gardener  from  the  Netherlands, 
The  artichoke,  apricot,  and  damask  rose,  then  made 
their  first  appearance  in  England. 


A    CHAPTER    ON    DOLLS. 

1  RUTH,  you  are  twelve  years  old,'  said  her  mother, 
gravely,  '  and  it  is  time  for  you  to  give  up  your  dolls. 
You  are  really  too  childish.  Your  little  cousins  are 
coming  to  see  you,  and  you  must  give  them  your  toys.' 

Ruth  stood  thoughtfully  looking  at  her  baby-house, 
and  every  article  seemed  to  assume  a  new  value  ;  for, 
though  in  the  waning  stage  of  doll-ism,  and  except  on 
rainy  days  almost  weaned,  yet  now  her  old  love  revived. 
On  holy  clays,  she  always  commenced  wrhat  she  called 
a  thorough  fixing,  which  fixing  ended  in  a  general 
overturn  of  her  whole  establishment,  and  she  had  just 
begun  to  upset  every  thing  with  great  zeal.  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  advantage  of  dolls  in  teaching  girls  to 
sew ;  I  cannot  class  my  little  Ruth  in  the  rank  of  those 
who  improved  in  this  department  under  the  reign  of 
doll-ism.  Her  needle  took  tremendous  liberties,  while 
nondescript  caps  and  bonnets  grew  under  her  scissors  ; 
but  her  heart  received  better  lessons.  She  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  world  of  her  own  —  fanciful,  I  know,  — 
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but  still  a  world  dependent  on  her  ;  and  this  feeling  of 
superiority  is  one  deep  fountain  of  love. 

There  is  a  peculiar  air  of  helplessness  about  the  in- 
mates of  a  deserted  baby-house,  that  almost  excites 
compassion.  Scarcely  a  doll  stands  erect ;  they  lean, 
and  tumble,  and  stride,  or  lie  flat  on  their  backs,  look- 
ing up  at  the  ceiling,  or  on  their  faces,  helpless  and 
prone,  and  take  many  attitudes  painful  to  the  lovers  of 
doll-etiquette,  in  their  odd  proximities. 

It  was  on  such  a  scene  as  this  that  Ruth  now  gazed, 
and  it  was  in  this  predicament  her  dolls  had  been  left 
after  the  last  rainy  day.  The  only  figure  that  pre- 
served its  propriety,  was  a  large  wax  doll  from  New- 
York,  scarcely  injured  by  time,  with  its  bright  blue 
eyes,  flaxen  hair,  and  tinsel  dress.  Her  cognomen* 
was  Miss  Butterfly.  Beside  her  lay  the  dancing  doll, 
a  purchase  from  a  fair ;  it  had  passed  its  ephemeral  t 
hour  of  triumph,  and  now  bore  a  broken  leg,  an  affect- 
ing lesson  on  all  such  skipping  propensities.  Then 
there  was  a  large  stuffed  baby,  the  antipode  J  of  the 
flat-backed  dancer,  whose  redundant  cotton  material 
oozed  out  at  every  pore  ;  there  were  some  without  legs, 
the  squatters,  or  some  without  joints,  the  fakirs  J  of  the 
doll  tribe,  who  seemed  to  have  made  a  vow  never  to 
sit.  Here  might  be  seen  a  head  bald,  as  if  from  the 
scalping-knife  ;  and  there  were  wigs  as  changeable  in 
hue  as  that  of  a  celebrated  senator,  facetiously  described 


*  Cognomen,  means  name.  t  Ephemeral,  here  means  short. 

I  Antipode,  here  means  opposite. 

$  Fakirs,  were  a  sort  of  Mohammedan  priests,  some  of  whom 
made  vows  never  to  sit  down,  never  to  move,  &c. 
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by  an  English  lady.  There  was  the  once  stiff-bodied 
kid-doll,  dangling  and  dropping  sawdust  at  every  move- 
ment of  its  flaccid  limbs ;  there  were  bodies  without 
heads,  and  heads  without  bodies ;  a  bloodies*  massacre 
of  the  innocents.*  In  one  corner  was  a  bedstead  too 
small  for  its  occupants,  showing  that  Euth  was  no  Pro- 
crustes ;  f  for,  hanging  from  under  the  scanty  covering, 

'  Some  saw  a  hand,  and  some  an  arm, 
And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown.' 

Then  there  were  painted  dolls  of  all  sizes,  classed  in 
families ;  among  them  the  three  Miss  Derbys  and  their 
mamma,  who  had  accidentally  lost  her  face.  It  had 
peeled  off,  leaving  a  white  limy  surface,  on  which  Ruth 
had  drawn  features  with  a  pen ;  features  by  which  the 
Miss  Derbys  could  never  have  recognized  their  respect- 
able parent.  Then  there  were  nondescript  little  things 
made  of  rags,  with  inked  faces.  It  was  the  completion 
of  one  of  these  that  brought  forth  the  first  pun  of  Ruth, 
who  ran  shouting  to  her  mother,  '  A-doll-I-try,'  which 
pun  |  Mrs.  Raymond  was  apt  to  repeat  until  it  was 
somewhat  stale. 

Besides   this    infantile   regiment,    Ruth   was   in   the 
habit  of  taking  dolls  to  board,  at  a  pin  a  week.    "Pinned 


*  The  killing  of  the  children  in  Bethlehem,  by  Herod,  is  called 
The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  See  Matthew  2:  16. 

t  Procrustes  was  a  fabled  robber  of  Attica,  in  Greece,  who  stretched 
such  travellers  as  he  caught,  upon  his  bed  :  and,  if  longer  than  the 
bed,  he  cut  off  enough  of  their  limbs  to  make  them  equal  :  but,  if 
shorter  than  the  bed,  be  stretched  them  out. 

J  A  pun,  is  a  play  upon  words  that  sound  alike,  but  have  differ- 
ent meanings.  As  when  we  say,  that  '  Loud  talking  in  church  is 
'' 


not  a'ojK/,'  for  allowed. 
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to  the  hand  of  one,  Mrs.  Raymond  found  the  following 
epistle  :  — 

'  Dear  mamma,  i  am  well  and  hope  you  are  the 
same,  i  like  to  board  with  Miss  Ruth,  there  is  twenty 
five  dolls  of  us  counting  the  one  without  a  head  which 
stays  on  the  shelf,  i  dont  like  the  Miss  Derbys,  they 
are  so  proud  one  of  them  spit  on  me.  We  have  a  very 
serious  family,  i  like  a  serious  family,  nobody  laughs 
but  Miss  Ruth.  Two  of  Miss  Ruth's  dolls  is  to  be 
married.  Dr.  Gesner  is  to  be  the  rnarrier.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Irving  is  to  marry  Miss  Hannah  More,  and  Miss 
Beauty  is  to  be  bridesmaid. 

'  The  marrying  is  done.  Mr.  Irving  had  new  clothes 
and  Miss  Hannah  More  put  on  a  veil.  Dr.  Gesner 
kissed  all  the  -dolls  and  said,  now  you  are  married,  and 
we  all  laughed  except  the  Miss  Derbys  and  they  spit. 
i  am  your  dutyfull  daughter, 


'  Miss  Ruth  says  you  owe  a  pin  for  last  week's 
board,  and  if  you  don't  pay  she  shall  sew  you.' 

Mrs.  Raymond,  who  rightly  attributed  this  epistle  to 
Ruth,  was  shocked,  as  well  she  might  be,  with  its  inac- 
curacy, particularly  with  the  want  of  capital  I's. 

The  Miss  Beauty,  a  doll  without  a  nose,  alluded  to 
as  bridesmaid,  was  Ruth's  favorite.  It  had  been  her 
companion  for  so  long  a  period  that  it  seemed  a  part  of 
her,  and  she  devotedly  loved  this  fright,  with  its  blear 
eyes  and  leprous-looking  complexion.  This  was  the 
doll  she  talked  to  ;  to  this  she  had  fitted  garments,  and 
this  she  caressed  on  her  pillow.  While  the  elegant 
Miss  Butterfly  sat  in  state,  unnoticed  and  unloved, 
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Ruth's  low  or  gladsome  song  was  poured  over  Miss 
Beauty's  faded  form.  Sometimes  she  was  oven  jealous 
of  the  dashing  New  Yorker. 

f  You  think  yourself  very  grand,  Miss  Butterfly,' 
said  she,  as  the  unconscious  image  sat  upright,  glaring 
at  her  with  its  blue  eyes,  '  you  think  yourself  very 
grand  because  you  have  a  smart  frock,  and  red  cheeks, 
and  curling  hair,  but  I  love  poor  Beauty  better,  with 
her  old  face  ;  don't  I,  Beauty  ? '  and  she  bestowed  a 
kiss  on  the  jagged  cheeks  of  her  favorite. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  peculiar  tenderness,  then, 
that  Ruth  glanced  at  Miss  Beauty,  who  now  sat  with 
her  face  to  the  wall,  one  foot  resting  on  the  shoulder  of 
another  of  the  fraternity.  Her  cousins  came,  and  she 

«/ 

gracefully  distributed  her  little  store  among  them  ;  but 
Beauty  was  quietly  withdrawn,  and  placed  in  a  drawer. 
It  was  a  silent  but  emphatic  triumph  of  Love.  That 
soiled,  marred,  disfigured  image,  which  she  laid  apart 
in  tender  sadness,  what  was  it  but  an  emblem  full  of 
deep  feeling  ?  It  lay  alone,  and  in  darkness  ;  it  was 
ridiculed,  but  she  cherished  it  still. 

And  so,  Ruth,  we  have  seen  you  sunder  your  first 
juvenile  associations.  The  toys  of  Infancy  are  scat- 
tered, the  baby-house  is  closed.  By-and-by  the  toys  of 
Girlhood  will  be  thrown  away.  After  that  will  come 
the  last  great  change ;  you  will  lie  down  in  the  grave, 
and  the  broken  toys  of  earth,  too,  will  vanish,  Beauty 
and  all. 
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ANECDOTE   OF   A  BOY   KING. 

ALTHOUGH  when  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  came 
to  the  throne,  he  could  not  walk,  he  could  talk  fast 
enough,  and  very  early  displayed  a  prodigious  memory, 
an  insatiable  curiosity,  and  a  queer  talent  for  observa- 
tion ;  saying  unaccountable  things,  and  showing  a  droll 
kind  of  wit  as  soon  as  he  could  speak.  His  conduct,  at 
opening  his  Parliament,  in  1571,  when  he  had  arrived 
at  the  discreet  age  of  four  years,  stamps  him  at  once  as 
a  juvenile  oddity. 

In  those  days,  good  subjects  were  not  contented  until 
they  identified  the  person  of  an  infant  king,  by  seeing 
him  perform  his  regal  duty  of  opening  Parliament. 
Accordingly,  the  lords  and  bunresses  of  Scotland  con- 

O.  •/  '  C 

vened  at  Stirling,  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Castle, 
which  is  still  entire,  a  noble  Gothic  room,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  length.  Thither  the  infant  king  was 
carried  in  the  arms  of  his  trusty  guardian,  the  Earl  of 
Marr,  and  set  on  the  throne,  at  the  upper  end,  having 
been  previously  taught  a  short  speech  to  be  repeated  to 
his  Parliament.  From  the  throne  the  little  fellow  silently 
and  curiously  made  his  observations  on  the  scene  before 
him,  and,  among  other  things,  espied  a  hole  in  the  roof 
of  the  hall,  where  a  slate  had  slipped  off,  and  admitted 
the  light.  When  he  was  required  to  make  his  speech, 
he  recited  it  with  astonishing  gravity  and  precision,  but 
added  to  it,  in  the  same  solemn  tone,  the  result  of  his 
previous  observation,  in  these  words  :  — '  There  is  ane 
lole  in  tin's  Parliament? 
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Such  an  addition  to  a  royal  speech  from  such  an 
orator,  would  have  caused  great  mirth  in  a  happier  age 
and  country  ;  but  the  distractions,  the  miseries,  and  the 
fanaticism  with  which  Scotland  was  then  convulsed, 
caused  these  words  of  the  infant  monarch  to  be  heard 
with  horror  and  consternation.  The  Parliament  deemed 
that  a  spirit  of  prophecy  had  descended  on  babes  and 
sucklings,  and  that  the  little  king  foretold  some  great 
chasm  to  be  made  by  death  in  their  number. 

The  violent  death  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Lenox, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  fulfilled  the  prophecy  in 
the  eyes  of  the  superstitious  people. 

Miss  Strickland's  Queens  of  England. 


THE   FLOWER   PLAY. 

How  soon  a  bright  and  happy  child 
Will  catch  our  playful  tone, 

And,  glad  to  have  a  frolic  wild, 
Match  our  mirth  with  her  own  ! 


I  said  to  Anna  once  —  '  Good 

My  precious  Mignionctte  !  ' 
And  she  replied,  with  quick  delight  — 

'  Good  night  my  Violet  !  ' 

I  tried  again  —  '  Good  night,  my  Pink, 
My  Jessamine,  my  Laurel  !  ' 

She  pressed  her  lip  —  'I  cannot  think  — 
O,  yes  !  good  night,  my  Sorrel  !  ' 
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Once  more  I  spoke  in  pleased  surprise  — 

'  Good  night,  my  little  Foxglove  ! ' 
She  answered  me  with  laughing  eyes  — 

'  Good  night,  my  sprig  of  Box,  love ! ' 

I  thought  to  tire  her  baby -brain  ; 

But  no  !  she  'd  not  give  up. 
'  Good  night,  my  Rose  ! '  —  she  laughed  again  — 

'  Good  night,  my  Buttercup  ! ' 

But  little  versed  in  Flora's  lore, 

Is  Anna ;  —  yet  an  hour, 
She  racked  her  infant  mind  for  more, 

And  gave  me  flower  for  flower ! 

Weary  at  last  —  she  sighed  out,  while 

Her  brow  began  to  wrinkle, 
With  desperate  tone  and  sleepy  smile  — 

'  Good  night,  my  Periwinkle  ! ' 

F.  S.  Osgood. 


ATTACHMENT   OF   A  BEAR. 

LEOPOLD,  Duke  of  Lorraine,*  had  a  bear  called 
MarcD,  of  whose  sagacity  and  sensibility  we  have  the 
following  example :  — 

During  the  winter  of  1709,  a  Savoyard  f  boy,  ready  to 
perish  with  cold  in  a  barn,  into  which  Le  had  been  put 


*  Lorraine  was  the  name  of  a  Province  of  France,  before  the  new 
division  into  Departments. 

t  A  Savoyard  is  a  native  of  Savoy,  a  country  at  the  foot_  of  tho 
Alps,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  peak 
of  the  Alps,  is  in  Savoy. 
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by  a  good  woman,  with  some  more  of  liis  companions, 
thought  proper  to  enter  Marco's  hut,  without  reflecting 
upon  the  danger  he  ran  in  placing  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  animal.  Marco,  however,  instead  of  doing 
any  injury  to  the  child,  took  him  between  his  paws,  and 
warmed  him  by  squeezing  him  to  his  breast  until  the 
next  morning,  when  he  suffered  him  to  depart  and 
ramble  about  the  city.  The  Savoyard  returned  in  the 
evening  to  the  hut,  and  was  received  with  the  same 
affection.  For  the  following  days  he  had  no  other 
retreat ;  but  it  added  much  to  his  joy,  to  per- 
ceive that  the  bear  had  reserved  part  of  his  food  for 
him.  Several  days  passed  in  this  manner  without  the 
servants'  perceiving  any  thing  of  the  circumstance. 

One  day,  when  one  of  them  came  to  bring  Marco  his 
supper,  rather  later  than  ordinary,  he  was  astonished  to 
see  the  animal  rolling  his  eyes  in  a  furious  manner,  and 
seeming  as  if  he  wished  him  to  make  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  for  fear  of  awakening  the  child,  whom  he 
clasped  to  his  breast.  The  animal,  though  ravenous, 
did  not  appear  in  the  least  moved  with  the  food  which 
was  set  before  him.  The  report  of  this  extraordinary 
circumstance  was  soon  spread  at  court,  and  reached  the 
ears  of  Leopold,  who,  with  part  of  his  attendants,  was 
desirous  of  being  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  Marco's 
generosity.  Several  of  them  passed  the  night  near  his 
hut,  and  beheld,  with  astonishment,  that  the  bear  never 
stirred  as  long  as  his  guest  showed  any  inclination  to 
sleep. 

At  »break  of  day,  the  child  awoke,  was  very  much 
ashamed  to  find  himself  discovered,  and,  fearing  that  he 
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should  be  punished  for  his  rashness,  begged  for  pardon. 
The  bear,  however,  caressed  him,  and  endeavored  to 
prevail  on  him  to  eat  what  had  been  brought  the  evening 
before,  which  he  did,  at  the  request  of  the  spectators, 
who  then  led  him  to  the  palace.  Having  learned  the 
whole  history  of  this  singular  friendship,  and  the  time 
which  it  continued,  the  prince  ordered  care  to  be  taken 
of  the  little  Savoyard,  who,  without  doubt,  would  have 
soon  made  his  fortune,  had  he  not  died  a  short  time 
after. 


THE   LITTLE    PILGRIM. 

THE  only  youthful  inmate  of  a  large  old  fashioned 
house  in  an  ancient  town  in  the  very  centre  of  Old 
England,  was  Maria  Walker.  She  lived  with  her 
grandmamma  and  two  maiden  aunts,  whom  she  would 
have  called  very  old  indeed,  though  they  by  no  means 
were  of  the  same  opinion.  Indeed,  the  little  girl  most 
strenuously  maintained  on  all  suitable,  and  many  unsuit- 
able occasions,  that  they  never  could  have  been  so  young 
as  they  seemed  in  their  pictures,  which  represented 
them  as  two  tall  and  awkward  girls,  just  struggling  into 
womanhood ;  one  with  a  parrot  on  her  hand,  the  other 
with  an  ominous  kitten  in  her  arms,  and  both  with  the 
blackest  of  hair,  the  reddest  of  cheeks,  the  whitest  of 
frocks,  and  the  pinkest  of  sashes. 

Most  people  would  have  expected  to  find  little  Maria 
a  very  dull,  unhappy  child ;  it  seemed  such  an  uncon- 
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genial  atmosphere  for  the  buoyant  spirits  of  a  little 
girl ;  for  the  stillness  of  death  reigned  through  the 
house,  whose  echoes  were  seldom  awakened  by  any 
sound,  save  that  of  Lily's  tail  patting  against  the  draw- 
ing-room door,  when,  finding  it  shut,  she  took  that 
method  of  gaining  admittance  to  the  fireside  circle, 
where  her  beautiful  white  fur  contrasted  very  well  with 
the  rich  folds  of  grandmamma's  black  silks  and  satins. 
Lily  was  the  descendant  of  the  kitten  in  Aunt  Maria's 
pictured  embrace,  and  this  was  a  ^circumstance  which 
sadly  perplexed  the  youthful  mind  of  Maria,  Avho  could 
not  reconcile  the  idea  of  so  old  a  creature  being  the 
grandchild  of  so  young  a  one ;  her  grandmamma  and 
herself,  she  justly  observed,  were  the  very  reverse. 

Maria,  however,  was  a  very  happy  child,  though  she 
dared  not  make  a  noise  any  where,  except  in  her  own 
play -room,  at  the  top  of  the  house.  Of  course  she  had 
her  troubles,  like  all  other  little  girls,  even  those  whose 
voices  are  never  checked ;  and  she  used  to  get  into  sad 
scrapes  sometimes,  but  then  she  used  soon  to  get  out  of 
them,  and  she  was  neither  perplexed  by  regrets  for  the 
past,  nor  fears  for  the  future. 

The  very  first  serious  difficulty  Maria  could  recollect 
finding  herself  in,  occurred  one  day  when  grandmamma 
and  both  aunts  were  gone  out  to  dinner ;  an  event  of 
very  rare  occurrence,  and  of  momentous  interest  in 
the  family.  Both  aunts  had  some  scruples  about  the 
propriety  of  leaving  Maria  so  very  long  alone,  for 
company  dinners  at  Oldtown  were  celebrated  at  two 
o'clock  ;  but  as  neither  of  them  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  staying  at  home  to  take 
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care  of  her,  their  anxieties  assumed  the  form  of  strict 
injunctions  to  Mrs.  Martha,  the  housekeeper,  on  no  ac- 
count to  let  her  go  out  of  her  sight. 

Now,  Mrs.  Martha  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
being  guilty  of  a  breach  of  her  trust.  But  she  had 
bought  some  fine  green  tea,  and  had  asked  t\vo  lady's 
maids  to  drink  tea  with  her ;  and  it  did  not  at  all  comport 
with  her  idea  of  comfort,  that  Miss  Maria  should  be 
beside  them  all  the  afternoon,  and  have  it  in  her  power 
to  retail  in  the  drawing-room,  next  day,  all  the  news 
which  she  hoped  to  hear. 

Anxious  to  avoid  equally  the  frying  pan  and  the  fire, 
—  as  she  afterward  said  to  Hannah,  the  house-maid,  — 
she  determined  to  give  Miss  Maria  the  materials  to 
make  a  little  feast,  with  her  Tunbridge  ware  dinner 
service,  and  conveyed  the  little  girl's  table  and  little 
chair  to  a  spot  on  the  grass  plot  opposite  the  large  win- 
dow, that  opened  to  the  ground  from  her  own  room. 
There  she  placed  them,  with  a  large  basket  of  toys,  in 
the  shade  which  the  spreading  wing  of  a  monstrous 
eagle,  cut  in  box,  afforded,  believing  that  the  child  would 
be  constantly  within  sight,  and  if  she  strayed,  that  she 
should  miss  her  directly,  and  would  quickly  follow. 
Why  the  ladies  were  so  anxious  on  this  particular  day 
that  she  should  be  watched,  she  did  not  know,  as  Miss 
Maria  was  accustomed  to  play  by  herself  in  the  garden 
for  hours  every  day  ;  '  but  I  dare  say  its  but  natural,' 
she  soliloquised,  'when  they  seldom  go  a  pleasuring, 
that  they  should  be  frightened  about  her.' 

Maria  was  in  general  a  very  good  little  girl,  and,  if 
ehe  had  been  allowed  to  have  her  childish  curiosity 
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reasonably  gratified,  the  desire  that  now  filled  her  whole 
mind  would  have  had  no  place  there.  But  Aunt  Char- 
lotte so  invariably  insisted  that  little  girls  must  never  be 
allowed  to  ask  questions,  for  that  when  they  grew  up, 
they  would  know  every  thing  that  was  good  for  them  to 
know ;  and  she  had  very  recently  smarted  so  severely 
under  the  laughter  of  her  aunts,  when  she  had  asked  if 
rivers  had  teeth  as  well  as  mouths,  that  she  resolved 
she  would  ask  no  questions,  but  try  to  find  out  for  her- 
self what  at  present  she  wished  to  know  ;  and  the  day 
when  grandmamma  and  aunts  were  to  dine  out,  appeared 
so  suitable  for  the  attempt,  that  it  was  with  unqualified 
pleasure  she  heard  that  Mrs.  Martha  was  to  exercise 
the  rites  of  hospitality  on  the  same  evening.  Maria's 
education  had  been  far  from  neglected.  She  could  read 
very  well,  had  begun  to  learn  to  write,  and  had  received 
lessons  in  geography  and  history ;  though,  from  the  dry, 
tedious  manner  in  which  they  were  administered,  her 
ideas  of  time  and  space  were  very  confused.  She  had 
formed  a  theory  of  her  own,  that  all  celebrated  persons 
of  different  countries  whose  names  began  Avith  the  same 
kind  of  sound,  were  contemporaries ;  that,  for  instance, 
Queen  Anne  and  Hannibal,  Queen  Mary  and  Marius, 
Brutus  and  Bruce  the  traveller,  might  have  known 
each  other,  if  they  had  but  lived  near  enough.  Her 
ideas  of  geography  were  not  less  vague,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact,  that  she  believed  certain  mounds 
in  the  churchyard  to  be  really  what  Mrs.  Martha  as- 
serted them  to  be,  the  graves  of  the  infants  slaughtered 
by  H^rod.  Pier  grandmamma  told  all  her  friends  what 
pains  she  took,  to  give  Maria  good  principles.  Her 
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lectures  on  these  points  might  all  be  reduced  to  five 
heads ;  namely,  to  put  every  thing  in  its  place,  to  do 
every  thing  in  its  proper  time,  and  to  keep  every  thing 
to  its  proper  use  ;  to  he  genteel,  and  to  hate  the  French. 
It  will  not  be  surprising  with  such  training,  the  perusal 
of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  copy  of  which  had  recently 
been  presented  to  her,  gave  an  entirely  new  bias  to  her 
thoughts.  Sorely  puzzled  was  she  to  guess  how  much 
of  it  might  be  true,  when,  one  day,  as  they  were  driving 
out  in  the  carriage,  she  saw  at  a  very  little  distance 
from  the  road  a  very  handsome  house.  On  some  one's 
asking  the  name  of  it,  she  did  not  hear  the  answer  dis- 
tinctly, but  was  quite  sure  she  heard  the  word  Beauti- 
ful ;  and  as  they  began  to  descend  a  hill,  she  immediately 
concluded  it  was  the  Palace  Beautiful ;  and  that  the  hill 
was  the  Hill  of  Difficulty.  One  good  point  was  now 
ascertained,  that  there  were  really  such  places  ;  but  she 
began  to  be  sadly  distressed  when  it  occurred  to  her 
that  they  were  travelling  in  the  wrong  direction  from 
what  they  ought  to  be  doing. 

Oldtown  was  a  town  where  fewer  changes  occurred 
than  in  more  populous  modern  places,  and  Maria  scarce- 
ly recollected  ever  to  have  heard  of  any  one's  leaving 
it.  Certainly  she  had  never  heard  of  any  one's  going 
on  a  pilgrimage,  and  she  wondered  very  much  how  her 
aunts,  who  had  told  her  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  so 
very  good  a  book,  should  have  read  it  without  thinking 
it  necessary  to  take  the  advice  it  conveyed. 

The  rector  of  the  parish  happened  to  call  the  very 
next  day  at  Mrs.  Walker's,  and,  as  he  was  going  away, 
inquired  so  kindly  after  the  little  girl,  that  she  was 
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called  in  from  the  garden  to  see  him.  He  asked  what 
book  it  was  she  was  reading,  and  when  she  said  it  was 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  he  stroked  her  head,  and  said 
he  hoped  she  would  not  delay  setting  out  on  her  pil- 
grimage till  she  was  as  old  as  Christian,  adding  that  a 
youthful  pilgrim  was  the  most  interesting  object  he 
knew.  This  last  observation  was  addressed  to  her  aunts, 
who  assented  to  it,  as  they  did  to  everything  Mr.  Roberts 
said,  and  it  confirmed  the  resolution  which  Maria  had 
already  taken  of  setting  out  alone.  I  need  hardly  add 
that  the  day  she  fixed  on  was  the  one  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded. 

The  party  assembled  in  the  housekeeper's  room  had 
just  reversed  their  cups  in  their  saucers,  as  a  signal 
that  they  did  not  wish  them  replenished,  when  one  of 
the  party  requested  Mrs.  Martha's  permission  to  bestow 
a  piece  of  bread,  thickly  buttered  and  covered  with 
sugar,  upon  Miss  Maria  —  we  presume  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  for  keeping  out  of  their  way.  Consent  was 
obtained,  but,  as  Miss  Maria  was  not  to  be  seen,  the 
whole  party  issued  forth  into  the  garden  in  search  of 
her.  Every  walk  was  explored,  but  in  vain ;  and  at 
last  a  little  gate,  leading  into  a  wood  being  found  open, 
the  wood  was  searched,  but  with  no  better  success. 
What  anguish  did  Mrs.  Martha  suffer  when  she  thought 
how  faithfully  she  had  promised  not  to  let  the  child  go 
out  of  her  sight.  They  retraced  their  steps  to  the  house, 
gome  one  suggesting  that  she  might  be  there.  But 
no  !  all  their  search  was  in  vain.  Hannah  thought  she 
had  gone  to  buy  some  baby  sugar,  but  she  had  not  been 
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Been  at  the  shop,  or  on  the  road  to  it,  for  Hannah 
stopped  to  ask  every  one  she  met,  if  they  had  seen  the 
child. 

Hour  after  hour  was  spent  in  unavailing  search,  and 
at  last  the  ladies  arrived  at  home,  when  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion ensued  that  baffles  description.  In  the  midst  of 
it  a  boy  arrived  with  a  little  shoe,  which  he  said  he 
thought  must  belong  to  young  madam  ;  of  its  being  hers 
there  could  be  no  doubt ;  and  many  were  the  tears  shed 
over  what,  Mrs.  Martha  said,  was  all  that  now  remained 
of  Miss  Maria.  The  boy  could  give  no  information  as 
to  where  this  relic  was  found,  for  a  woman,  whom  he 
did  not  know,  had  given  it  to  him  to  bring  to  Mrs. 
Walker's,  saying  only  that  she  had  got  it  from  a  man, 
whom  she  did  not  know,  who  said  he  had  found  it,  but 
she  did  not  ask  where.  But  she  had  heard  that  a  little 
lady  had  been  lost  at  Oldtown,  and  she  thought,  if  it 
was  hers,  it  might  be  a  comfort  to  have  something  that 
had  belonged  to  her. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  return  to  Maria.  When 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  set  out,  it  was  a  distressing 
thought  to  her  that  she  knew  not  the  direction  in  which 
to  turn  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  path  she  was  to 
pursue,  and  she  determined  to  ask  no  one  by  the  way, 
for  fear  of  encountering  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman.  The 
road  by  which  they  came  in  the  carriage,  she  knew,  did 
not  bring  them  through  the  Wicket  Gate.  She  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  there  must  be  some  different 
route  through  the  fields  to  the  foot  of  the  Hill  Difficulty, 
which  she  could  see  distinctly  from  the  garden  ;  so  she 
resolved  to  make  her  way  through  the  fields  for  the 
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ting there  by  the  right  path,  when  she  reached  the 
porter's  lodge  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  she  could  easily 
ask  them  to  take  her  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  path, 
which  she  was  sure  some  of  them  would  do.  She  set 
out,  then,  expecting  every  moment  to  hear  her  name 
called  from  behind  her ;  for  she  remembered  that  Chris- 
tian's friends  were  clamorous  that  he  should  return, 
and  she  naturally  supposed  hers  might  be  so  too  ;  but 
she  was  firmly  resolved  to  pursue  the  same  course  that 
he  did,  and  put  her  fingers  in  her  ears,  that  she  might 
not  hear.  She  had  her  misgivings,  certainly,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  leaving  home ;  but  then  she  thought  Mr. 
Roberts  had  so  distinctly  recommended  her  journey,  that 
her  aunt  could  not  blame  her  very  much,  particularly 
as  it  had  not  escaped  her  observation,  how  cordially 
they  had  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  necessity  of  it ;  and 
they  had  so  often  on  a  Sunday  evening  exhorted  her  to 
do,  during  the  week,  all  that  Mr.  Roberts  had  enforced 
in  his  sermons,  that  she  thought,  or  tried  to  think,  that, 
for  once,  they  could  have  no  cause  to  complain. 

She  rambled  over  or  through  several  hedges,  without 
seeing  any  thing  at  all  like  a  path  through  the  fields, 
still  she  fancied  she  was  gaining  upon  the  hill ;  and  she 
thought,  if  she  reached  the  palace,  they  would  allow  her 
to  sleep  there,  although  she  had  not  come  in  by  the 
Wicket  Gate,  since  she  really  wished  to  go  through  it ; 
and  she  amused  herself  by  wondering  whether  she 
should  sleep  in  the  very  room  where  Christian  had 
slept,  and  whether  they  would  give  her  any  armor,  or 
whether  it  was  only  worn  by  men  pilgrims.  She  was 
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interrupted  in  her  reverie  by  seeing  a  number  of  cows 
running,  as  she  feared,  towards  her  ;  so  she  began  to 
run  too,  and  it  was  not  till  she  had  climbed  a  gate  into 
the  next  field,  that  she  missed  one  of  her  shoes,  which 
had  fallen  off  in  her  rapid  flight — that  same  shoe  which 
had  caused  so  much  lamentation  at  home.  She  durst 
not  go  back  and  look  for  it,  as  a  dog  was  still  chasing 
the  cows,  but  she  thought  she  could  manage  to  walk 
without  it,  as  the  grass  was  so  very  soft,  and  she  was 
sure  either  Prudence,  Piety,  or  Charity,  would  give  her 
a  new  one.  At  last  she  reached  the  high  road,  arid 
began  to  ascend  the  hill.  By  this  time  she  was  very 
tired,  very  sleepy,  and  very  hungry,  but  she  remem- 
bered Christian  had  felt  very  sleepy  here  also ;  and  she 
resolved,  however  tired,  not  to  sleep  in  the  arbor,  for 
which,  however,  she  looked  in  vain,  and  concluded  it  had 
been  pulled  down.  She  could  not  help  feeling  glad  of 
it,  as  with  her  tired  little  limbs  it  certainly  would  have 
been  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation.  She  was  very 
much  shocked  to  see  how  many  people  were  coming 
down  the  hill,  and  that  no  one  but  herself  was  ascend- 
ing it.  At  length  she  saw  two  tall,  big  men  apparently 
running  a  race  down,  and  her  little  heart  beat  more 
rapidly  at  the  thought  how  very  awful  the  lions  must 
look ;  for  if  these  were  not  Timorous  and  Mistrust 
themselves,  she  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  they 
were  terrified  in  the  same  manner.  She  had  not  seen 
any  lions  the  day  they  passed  in  the  carriage,  and  she 
had  sometimes  almost  ventured  to  hope  that  they  no 
longer  existed  ;  but  how  the  poor  tiling  trembled  when, 

on  reaching  the  bend  of  the  road,  where  it  swept  off  to 
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the  lodge  she  had  before  seen,  there  appeared,  reposing 
under  the  shade  of  two  fine  beech  trees,  two  enormous 
lions  !  Maria  was  no  great  naturalist,  or  she  would 
have  perceived  at  once  that  they  were  made  of  stone  ; 
but  she  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  they  were 
really  the  lions.  She  stood  gazing  and  trembling  for 
some  time,  continually  repeating,  '  The  lions  were 
chained,  but  he  saw  not  the  chains ; '  and  then,  sum- 
moning up  all  her  courage,  she  ran  swiftly  between 
them,  passed  through  the  gate  and  knocked  with  all 
her  little  might  at  the  door  of  the  lodge. 

It  was  opened  by  a  tall,  good-humored  looking  man  ; 
and  Maria,  awe-struck  at  beholding,  at  length,  one  of 
the  individuals  of  whom  she  had  thought  so  much, 
dropped  a  deep  curtsy,  and  said,  '  If  you  please,  sir, 
are  you  Watchful  ? '  <  Why,  as  to  that,  Miss,'  said  the 
man,  smiling  good-humoredly,  1 1  hopes  to  be  ;  what  did 
you  please  to  want ? '  'I  want  Discretion,  if  you 
please,  sir,'  said  Maria.  '  I  say,  Missis,'  said  the  man, 
looking  over  his  shoulder  at  his  wife,  '  didst  ever  hear 
the  like  of  that  as  says  as  how  she  wants  discre- 
tion?' 'Well,  I  've  seed  many  a  one  as  wanted  it  afore, 
but  never  one  owned  to  it.'  A  sharp-featured  vinegar- 
looking  woman  now  appeared,  looking  very  unlike  any 
thing  Maria  expected  to  see  so  near  the  house  Beauti- 
ful. '  So  you  want  discretion,  Miss,  do  you  ?  Well, 
I  wonder  if  there 's  any  thing  else  you  want ? '  'I 
thought,  said  Maria,  —  trying  to  feel  brave,  — '  I  might 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  sleep  here  or  at  the  palace.'  A 
private  confabulation  now  took  place  between  the 
husband  and  wife,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  he 
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should  take  Maria  to  the  quality  at  the  great  house, 
as  may  be  they  would  make  something  great  of  her. 
Maria  felt  proud  and  happy  when  she  found  herself  in 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Watchful,  and  actually  on  the  way  to 
the  palace.  Her  guide  left  her  outside,  while  he  asked 
to  speak  to  Mrs.  Adams,  to  whom  he  said  that  the  little 
lady  's  intellect  seemed  all  of  a  heap  together,  it  was 
such  a  queer  thing  to  hear  a  child,  like  her,  talk  of  dis- 
cretion, though,  no  doubt,  it  was  all  very  true.  Mrs. 
Adams  told  him  to  get  a  horse  ready,  that  she  might 
send  off  to  the  friends  of  the  little  girl,  as  soon  as  she 
had  ascertained  who  they  were ;  and  she  came  and  led 
Maria  by  the  hand  into  the  drawing-room  so  tenderly, 
and  looked  so  very  kindly,  that  Maria  began  to  feel 
quite  reassured.  She  was  delighted  to  see  three  young 
ladies  in  the  room,  who,  of  course,  were  Piety,  Pru- 
dence, and  Charity.  Mrs.  Adams,  as  soon  as  she  had 
given  her  a  large  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  and  some 
new  milk,  said,  '  Now,  my  dear,  you  '11  tell  us  what 
your  name  is,  and  who  your  papa  and  mamma  are.' 
'  My  name,  ma'am,  is  Maria  Walker,  but  I  never  had 
either  a  papa  or  mamma,'  replied  Maria,  with  the 
greatest  simplicity.  'And  where  do  you  live  dear?' 
'At  Oldtown,  with  my  grandmamma.'  'And  where 
are  you  going,  my  love?'  'I  did  not  want  to  go  far- 
ther than  this  house  to-night.  I  always  intended  to 
sleep  here.'  '  And  does  any  one  know  you  were 
coming  here  ? '  '  No  ma'am.  No  one  knew  exactly 
that  I  meant  to  come  to-day  ;  but  our  clergyman,  Mr. 
Roberts,  strongly  advised  me  to  come,  and  he  said  I 
could  not  set  out  too  soon.'  '  And  what  was  your  object 
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in  coining,  Maria  ?  '  'I  wished  to  set  an  example  to 
all  the  people  of  Oldtown,'  was  the  answer ;  and  both 
Mrs.  Adams  and  her  daughters  were  quite  at  a  loss 
what  to  think  of  their  little  visitor. 

Maria,  however,  had  gained  so  much  courage,  that 
she  thought  she  might  venture  to  ask  a  few  questions, 
and  began  with,  *  Do  .many  children  come  here, 
ma'am? '  '  Yes,  sometimes  we  have  children  here. 
We  're  all  very  fond  of  them  when  they  are  good.' 

*  And  have  you  got  any  armor  for  little  girls,  ma'am  ?  ' 
This    was    almost   too   much  for  the  gravity  of  Mrs. 
Adams,  but  she  determined  not  to   let   her   see   how 
much  amused  she  was,  but  rather  to  encourage  her  in 
asking  any  questions  she  pleased,  hoping  by  that  means 
to  obtain   a  clue  to    the    very    extraordinary  state   in 
which  her    mind  seemed  to   be.      *  O    no,'    she    said ; 

*  but  why  do  you  wish  to  know  ? '     'I  was  afraid  you 
had  not,'  said  Maria  ;  and  then,  looking  very  serious, 
'  Please    ma'am,  tell  me  is  this  house   very  near  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ?  '     {  My  poor  -little  child, 
said  Mrs.  Adams,  drawing  her  close  to  her,  and  kissing 
her,  '  that  none  of  us  can  tell :  it  may  be  nearer  than 
we  think.'     '  But  you  will  not  send  me  there  to-night, 
will  you  ? '  and  the  child  half  cried  as  she  asked  the 
question.     <  You  '11  let  me  stay  and  sleep  here.'     '  Yes, 
that  you  shall,  dear  little  wanderer,  and  I  think  you 
must  need  sleep  very  much,  for  you  look  tired,  and 
your  little  hand  is  very  hot.'     '  I  suppose  nobody  ever 
comes  back  here  that 's  been  through  the  valley  ; '  con- 
tinued the  child,  as  if  thinking  aloud.     This  touched 
a  chord  in  every  bosom  present,  that  thrilled  through 
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them,  for  their  mourning  was  yet  new  for  one  very 
dear  to  them,  who  had  been  suddenly  hurried  through 
that  valley  of  which  Maria  spoke. 

'  I  have  been  thinking,  ma'am,  it  would  be  a  terrible 
tiling  for  a  little  girl  like  me  to  go  there  alone  without 
any  armor ;  O,  please  do  let  Piety  go  with  me  —  O,  pray 
do  ! '  said  the  child,  wondering  what  she  could  possibly 
have  said  to  make  them  all  cry  so.  At  this  moment 
the  porter  arrived  to  say  he  was  ready,  and  Mrs. 
Adams  desired  him  to  tell  Mrs.  Walker  her  little  Maria 
was  safe,  but  very  tired,  and  she  would  either  take  her 
home  in  the  morning,  or  would  be  very  happy  to  see 
the  ladies,  if  they  liked  to  come  and  fetch  her.  '  I 
don't  want  to  go  home,'  said  Maria  ;  ;  I  only  want  to 
go  back  as  far  as  the  "Wicket  Gate,  that  I  may  begin  at 
the  beginning.'  '  0,  now  I  see  it  all ! '  exclaimed  she 
whom  Maria  was  sure  must  be  Charity  ;  '  you  dear, 
delightful  creature,  you  've  been  reading  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  till  your  little  head  is  turned,  as  I'm  sure 
mine  would  have  been  at  your  age,  if  I  had  not  had  a 
good  mamma,  to  explain  it  all  to  me  ;  and  as  you  never 
had  a  mamma,  how  could  you  know  any  thing  about  it?' 

A  few  judicious  questions  now  drew  forth  from 
Maria  the  whole  story  of  her  pilgrimage,  and  when  her 
aunts  arrived  before  breakfast  next  morning,  they  were 
quite  surprised  to  find  her  looking  so  well,  and  happy, 
and  rational,  for  they  had  been  very  much  frightened  by 
Mr.  Watchful's  account  of  what  he  called  her  light- 
mindedness  and  want  of  discretion. 

Mrs.  Adams  begged  she  might  be  allowed  to  stay  a 
few  days  with  them  ;  and  before  the  time  came  for  her 
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departure,  the  beautiful  allegory  which  had  so  much 
perplexed  her,  was  made  so  very  plain,  that  she  thought 
she  must  have  been  extremely  stupid,  not  to  have  found 
out  the  meaning  herself. 

My  young  readers  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  hear 
that  Maria,  who  now  has  little  girls  of  her  own,  has 
long  since  found  the  true  Wicket  Gate,  and  is  anxious 
to  show  to  others  the  privilege  of  being  permitted  to 
enter  it.  Few  in  the  present  day  have  not  greater  ad- 
vantages than  she  had ;  and  if  any  are  induced  to  ask 
themselves  the  question  whether,  with  superior  in- 
structions, they  are  equally  in  earnest  to  obtain,  in  the 
days  of  health,  piety  for  their  companion  through  that 
dark  valley,  which,  sooner  or  later,  all  must  tread,  my 
story  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 


THE  CHILD  AND  HER  CAPTIVE. 

'  BIRD,  you  are  mine  ! '  said  a  bird-like  child, 

Ardent,  graceful,  sensitive,  wild  — 
'  I  am  your  mistress,  you  are  my  own ;  — 

Caught  on  the  window-sill,  where  you  had  flown. 

'  Here  in  this  cage,  all  glittering,  new,  — 
Bought,  you  must  know,  on  purpose  for  you, — 
With  leaves  and  seeds,  and  water  to  drink, 
You  must  be  always  happy,  I  think.' 

With  many  a  sweetly-prattled  word, 
The  child  saluted  her  captive  bird ; 
With  glistening  eyes  for  hours  she  gazed, 
And  wondered  he  sang  not  while  she  praised. 
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:  Sing,  my  bird  !  '  and  all  day  long 
Her  ears  were  open  to  catch  the  song. 
In  vain  ;  —  't  was  surely  a  singular  thing, 
That  a  bird  so  happy  refused  to  sing  ! 

Morning  again  !  Ah,  now  his  throat 
Will  swell  with  many  an  exquisite  note  ! 
Silent  !     How  strange  that  a  bird  should  be 
Mute  in  a  cage,  who  sang  on  a  tree  ! 

Again  she  listened  her  morning  away  ; 
And  listened,  and  wondered,  day  by  day  : 
His  cage  was  darkened,  his  sugar  was  stopped 
Still  not  a  chirrup  the  prisoner  dropped. 

A  spell  is  upon  him  ;  't  is  sunny  spring  ; 
He  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do,  but  sing. 
Hark  !  —  what  a  note  !     Was  it  his  ?     You  see 
The  singer  out  there  on  the  apple  tree. 


The  child  is  asleep.    As  her  eyelids  close, 
Thousands  of  wires  in  golden  rows, 
Gleaming  like  sunbeams,  shot  from  the  ground, 
And  forming  a  circle,  encaged  her  round. 

That  graceful,  playful,  laugh-loving  child, 
She  who  but  now  might  ramble  wild 
From  sport  to  sport  of  her  innocent  age  ; 
Ah  !  she  is  caught,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage. 

Quite,  quite  shut  in  ;  she  scarce  respires, 
Her  heart  is  pierced  by  those  sharp  gold  wires  ; 
But  a  giant  Bird  is  her  keeper  the  while, 
And  she  must  gambol,  and  sing,  and  smile  ! 
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The  glorious  noon  seems  deep  midnight  ; 
But  the  child's  despair  is  the  Bird's  delight  ; 
And  she  must  lament,  the  whole  day  long, 
Her  freedom  lost,  in  laughter  and  song  ! 


The  child  is  awake  !  —  and,  with  eager  hands, 
On  the  window-sill  the  cage  she  stands  ; 
She  opens  the  door  ;  the  bird  is  free  ! 
Hark  !  how  he  sings  on  the  apple-tree  ! 


EXAMPLES    OF  JUDGMENT   IN    ANIMALS. 

A  LADY  had  a  tame  bird  which  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  letting  out  of  its  cage  every  day.  One  morning  as 
it  was  picking  up  crumbs  of  bread  from  the  carpet,  the 
cat,  which  had  always  before  showed  great  kindness  for 
the  bird,  seized  it  on  a  sudden,  and  jumped  with  it  in 
her  mouth  upon  a  table.  The  lady  was  much  alarmed 
for  the  fate  of  her  favorite,  but,  on  turning  about,  in- 
stantly discerned  the  cause.  The  door  had  been  left 
open,  and  a  strange  cat  had  just  come  into  the  room ! 
After  turning  it  out,  her  own  cat  came  down  from  her 
place  of  safety,  and  dropped  the  bird,  without  having 
done  it  the  smallest  injury. 


IN  the  last  war  in  India,  a  young  elephant  received 
a  violent  wound  in  its  head,  the  pain  of  which  rendered 
it  so  frantic  and  ungovernable,  that  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  persuade  the  animal  to  have  it  dressed.  When- 
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ever  any  one  approached,  it  ran  off  with  fury,  and 
would  suffer  no  person  to  come  within  several  yards  of 
it.  The  man,  who  had  the  care  of  it,  at  length  hit 
upon  a  contrivance  for  securing  it.  By  a  few  words 
and  signs,  he  gave  the  mother  of  the  animal  sufficient 
intelligence  of  what  was  wanted,  and  the  sensible  crea- 
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ture  immediately  seized  her  young  one  with  her  trunk, 
and  held  it  firmly  down,  though  groaning  with  agony, 
while  the  surgeon  completely  dressed  the  wound ;  and 
she  continued  to  perform  this  service  every  day,  till  the 
animal  was  perfectly  recovered. 

Even  young  children  do   not  always  know  what  is 
best  for  them. 


A  YOUNG  cat,  which  sometimes  was  allowed  to  take 
her  place  in  the  domestic  circle,  before  the  fire,  coming 
in  one  day,  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  one  of  the  family 
was  spinning  on  a  line-wheel,  which  pussy  had  never  seen 
before,  seemed  extremely  alarmed  by  its  appearance 
and  motion,  and  crouched  down  in  an  attitude  of  fear, 
and  of  investigation,  and  yet  at  such  a  distance  as 
would  admit  of  a  speedy  retreat,  if  it  should  prove  to 
be  alive  and  an  enemy.  She  crept  slowly  all  round 
the  wheel,  with  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  it,  and 
with  a  very  singular  expression  of  countenance,  which 
clearly  indicated  thoughtfulness ;  till  at  length,  not  being 
able  to  satisfy  herself,  she  retreated  towards  the  door, 
impatiently  waiting  to  make  her  escape,  which  she  did, 
the  moment  it  was  in  her  power,  with  great  precipi- 
tation. 
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The  next  morning,  when  she  came  into  the  room,  the 
wheel  not  being  in  motion,  she  advanced  courageously 
towards  it,  and  after  a  careful  examination,  walking  all 
round,  she  ventured  upon  the  further  experiment  of 
endeavoring  to  ascertain  with  her  paw,  touching  it  in 
various  places,  whether  there  was  really  any  tiling  to 
be  apprehended  from  it.  Still  not  finding  any  motion, 
our  philosopher,  satisfied  by  this  complete  investigation, 
that  she  had  nothing  to  fear,  seated  herself  quietly  by 
the  fire,  and  the  next  time  she  saw  it  in  motion,  sprung 
gayly  forward  and  enjoyed  her  triumph  by  playing  with 
the  object  of  her  former  terror. 

Examination  is  the  best  cure  for  terror. 


ONE  day,  as  I  came  out  of  my  house  in  Essex  Street, 
Boston,  I  saw  a  little  girl  screaming  with  terror,  and  so 
completely  paralyzed  by  fear  that  she  could  not  stir  to 
escape  from  a  very  small  dog,  that  kept  jumping  before 
her  and  yelping  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 

I  quickened  my  step  immediately,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  little  girl  by  driving  away  the  ill-tempered  cur,  but, 
before  I  could  reach  the  spot,  I  witnessed  a  scene  that 
excelled  any  thing  I  ever  heard  of  in  regard  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  brute  creation. 

A  large  dog,  almost  as  big  as  a  lion,  saw  the  alarm 
of  the  little  girl  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
and  evidently  understanding  the  cause  of  it,  advanced 
to  her  assistance.  But,  as  if  -he  knew  that  the  child 
might  be  more  frightened  at  him  than  at  the  little  dog, 
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lie  walked  very  slowly  with  his  head  turned  away  from 
her  towards  the  object  of  her  fear.  He  then,  in  the 
same  slow  pace,  stepped  between  her  and  the  little 
yelper,  keeping  his  tail  towards  the  child,  and  his  eye 
upon  the  cur. 

The  little  beast  immediately  stopped  barking,  began 
to  retreat,  and,  when  the  great  dog  advanced  a  step  or 
two  towards  him,  fled  with  all  the  speed  that  his  legs 
could  lend  him.  The  great  dog,  without  once  looking 
at  the  little  girl,  recrossed  the  street,  and  laid  himself 
down  at  the  door  of  a  shop,  into  which  his  master  had 
gone  to  make  a  purchase. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  noble  animal  had 
barked,  or  even  growled  at  the  cur,  he  would  have  run, 
but  the  noise  would  have  increased  the  terror  of  the 
child.  No  man  could  have  reasoned  with  more  truth, 
no  man  could  have  acted  with  more  discretion. 


THE    LAST   OF    SEVEN. 

O,  BE  not  angry,  chide  her  not, 
Although  the  child  has  erred ; 

Nor  bring  the  tears  into  her  eyes 
By  one  ungentle  word. 

When  that  sweet  linnet  sang,  before 

Our  summer  roses  died, 
A  sister's  arm  was  round  her  neck, 

A  brother  at  her  side. 
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But  now  in  grief  she  walks  alone, 

By  every  flowering  bed ; 
That  sister's  clasping  arm  is  cold  — 

That  brother's  voice  is  fled. 

And  when  she  sits  beside  my  knee, 
With  face  so  pale  and  meek, 

And  eyes  bent  on  her  book,  I  see 
The  tears  upon  her  cheek. 

Then  chide  her  not ;  but  whisper  now, 
'  Thy  trespass  is  forgiven,'  — 

How  canst  thou  frown  in  that  pale  face  ? 
She  is  the  last  of  seven. 


IN  the  age  next  preceding  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
there  were  few  chimneys,  even  in  capital  towns :  the  fire 
was  laid  near  the  wall,  and  the  smoke  issued  at  the  roof, 
or  door,  or  window.  The  houses  were  wattled,*  and 
plastered  over  with  clay ;  and  all  the  furniture,  and 
utensils,  were  of  wood.  The  people  slept  on  straw 
pallets,  with  a  log  of  wood  for  a  pillow. 


THE  true  motives  of  our  actions,  like  the  real  pipes 
of  an  organ,  are  usually  concealed.  But  the  gilded 
and  the  hollow  pretext  is  pompously  placed  in  the  front 
for  show. 


*   Wattled.    Branches  and  twigs  woven  together. 
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A   PERSIAN   SIMILE. 

FORGIVE  thy  foes  ;  nor  that  alone,  — 

Their  evil  deeds  with  good  repay  ; 
Fill  those  with  joy  who  leave  thee  none, 

And  kiss  the  hand  upraised  to  slay. 
So  does  the  fragrant  sandal  bow, 

In  meek  forgiveness  to  its  doom, 
And  o'er  the  axe  at  every  blow, 

Sheds  in  abundance  rich  perfume. 


THE   ABSENT   BROTHER. 

IN  the  last  work  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  which  has 
been  republished  in  this  country,  are  some  fine  passages. 
The  object  of  the  work  is  to  show  the  superiority  ot 
religious  over  worldly  and  sinful  pleasures,  and  the  fol- 
lowing passage  closes  with  a  sweet  thought :  — 

Two  gay  and  thoughtless  girls  called  upon  Laura,  a 
young  lady  of  piety  and  elegant  accomplishments,  but 
who  seldom  went  into  company.  The  young  ladies 
commenced,  as  soon  as  the  first  reserve  wore  off",  with 
exclamations  of  pity  and  indignation  at  her  being  so 
immured ;  assuring  her  that  she  ought  at  that  mo- 
ment to  be  doing  the  honors  of  the  table  to  her  brother's 
visitors.  Laura  mildly  replied,  that  she  was  under  no 
restraint — that  her  mode  of  life  was  precisely  what  she 
wished,  and  that  it  was  the  greatest  possible  kindness 
in  her  brother,  to  indulge  her  wishes.  '  O,  I  suppose 
you  have  not  got  over  that  shocking  affair  of  your  poor 
father's  death  yet ;  and  wrish  to  be  retired  for  a  longer 
time  out  of  respect  to  his  memory  Well,  nobody  can 
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blame  you  for  that,  but  you  will  never  get  up  your 
spirits  by  living  like  a  nun  in  a  cloister.' 

'  I  do  not  deny,'  answered  Laura,'  '  that  I  should, 
under  any  circumstances,  wish  to  remain,  as  you  say, 
retired  some  time  longer  ;  but  I  will  not  make  a  false 
excuse.  It  never  was,  and  I  hope  it  never  will  be,  my 
desire  to  mix  in  those  parties  of  pleasure  that  you  have 
been  describing.' 

'  And  why  not,  may  we  ask  ?  Is  it  not  natural  at 
your  age  to  like  pleasure  ? ' 

'  My  idea  of  pleasure,'  said  Laura,  '  is  of  something 
that  pleases  me ;  and  I  can  fancy  nothing  but  fatigue  and 
restraint  in  a  round  of  visiting  and  dressing.  I  have 
noticed,  that,  among  those  who  live  in  what  the  world 
calls  pleasure,  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  and 
taste  as  to  what  it  really  consists  in,  and  they  are  all 
agreed  only  on  one  point,  that  it  must  be  something 
that  drives  from  their  minds  all  thoughts  of  God  and 
eternity.' 

'And  no  wonder,'  remarked  the  girl  who  had  spoken 
least ;  '  such  gloomy  subjects  would  damp  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life.' 

4  Very  true,  Bell,'  said  her  sister ;  '  but  one  thing  is 
to  be  said  for  Miss  Keith  ;  she  has  never  been  out. 

* 

She  is  like  a  person  born  blind,  who  has  no  idea  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  see,  poor  thing !  I  am  sure  I 
pity  her ;  and  if  I  were  cooped  up  as  she  is,  I  dare  say 
I  should  be  as  fond  of  thinking  of  death,  to  get  rid  of 
such  a  miserable  existence.' 

Laura  took  -no  notice  of  this  speech,  but  it  pained 
her,  as  implying  a  censure  on  those,  whose  memory 
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was  most  precious  to  her.  The  young  ladies  proceeded 
to  look  over  what  was  lying  about,  and,  seeing  some 
music,  Bell  inquired,  '  Don't  you  think  it  wicked  to 
play?'  Then  opening  the  volume,  'Dear,  dear!  I  pro- 
test Kate,  here's  nothing  but  that  fusty  old  Handel. 
The  bare  thought  of  his  noisy  clang  splits  the  drum  of 
my  ear.' 

Having  criticised  the  rest  of  the  music,  they  turned 
away  with  a  shrug,  Kate  saying,  '  Do  you  draw  ?  Miss 
Keith.' 

'  A  little.' 

'Any  thing  besides  churches  and  graveyards?'  asked 
the  young  lady,  with  a  look  so  desponding,  that  Laura 
could  not  forbear  smiling  as  she  replied,  '  My  drawings 
are  chiefly  sketches  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  but  I 
will  show  you  a  portfolio  of  very  fine  prints.' 

After  looking  at  two  or  three,  Kate  suddenly  called 
out,  '  O,  Bell !  look  at  this  head,  is  it  not  the  very 
image  of  Frederic  ?  '  Bell  agreed,  and  they  appeared 
to  forget  their  affectation,  and  every  thing  else,  in  the 
delight  that  the  engraving  afforded  them. 

'  You  must  know,  Miss  Keith,  that  Frederic  is  our 
brother ;  a  great  deal  older  than  we.  He  was  quite  a 
father  to  us,  for  we  lost  our  parents  very  young  ;  you 
can't  think  how  very  dearly  we  love  him.  It  is  now 
six  years  since  he  went  to  India ;  and  he  is  on  the  way 
back,  with  a  large  fortune,  and  he  will  settle  at  home 
and  take  us  to  live  with  him.  WQ  think  of  it,  talk  of 
it,  dream  about  it.  The  friends  we  live  with  are  well 
enough  in  their  way  ;  but  so  different  from  our  own 
brother.' 
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i  We  have  fifty  disagreeable  things  to  put  up  with,' 
said  Bell,  '  but  we  comfort  ourselves  by  thinking  how 
dhTerent  it  will  be,  when  we  live  with  Frederic ;  and, 
indeed,  I  think  we  do  nothing  now,  but  with  a  view  to 
his  coming.  We  practise  his  favorite  music,  and  try  to 
recollect  all  his  tastes  in  dress,  and  every  thing  :  for, 
you  see,  setting  aside  our  love  for  him,  if  we  don't  suit 
his  habits,  he  may  not  like  to  have  us  live  with  him.' 

i I  have  no  fear  of  that,'  interrupted  Kate,  'he  would 
never  break  his  word ;  and  it  is  because  I  know,  that, 
good  or  bad,  he  will  take  care  of  us,  I  feel  anxious  to 
please  him  in  every  thing.  But  we  are  tiring  Miss 
Keith,  talking  about  a  person  she  never  saw.' 

1  Oh  !  no,  no ! '  exclaimed  Laura,  who,  with  sparkling 
eyes,  was  gazing  on  the  sisters,  enjoying  this  burst  of 
nature,  and  eager  to  take  advantage  of  it.  '  I  never 
could  be  tired  of  hearing  sisters  praise  a  brother.  Be- 
sides, I  am  much  in  the  same  situation  myself.  I  have 
a  friend  who  is  now  absent,  and  with  whom  I  hope  to 
live  in  his  own  home.  Like  your  dear  brother,  he  has 
been  every  thing  to  me ;  and  at  great  sacrifice,  too  — 
the  giving  up  of  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  Like  you, 
I  find  comfort,  under  all  present  vexations,  in  looking 
forward  to  my  abode  with  him ;  I  strive  to  do  what  I 
know  he  would  have  me  do  ;  and  accustom  myself  to 
the  ways  that  are  best  suited  to  his  house.  Like  you, 
too,  I  rely  not  upon  any  deservings  of  my  own  for  so 
much  happiness,  but  upon  his  promise,  which  he  will 
not  break  ;  and  I  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  me.' 

.'  How  very  curious  ! '  said  Kate,  but  Bell  hung  her 
head  and  was  silent. 
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Laura  resumed,  '  Does  it  make  you  melancholy,  and 
spoil  your  present  enjoyments,  to  be  thinking  of  your 
absent  brother  ? ' 

'  Dear !  how  can  you  ask  such  a  foolish  question  ? 
begging  your  pardon.  It  makes  things  seem  of  no 
consequence  that  would  vex  us  if  they  were  to  last ; 
and  it  keeps  us  in  good  spirits  to  enjoy  the  more  what 
is  agreeable.' 

'  Then  you  have  answered  for  me,'  said  Laura,  with 
great  animation ;  '  and  you  see  your  kind  pity  is  not 
needed.  I  am  not  made  melancholy  by  thinking  of  the 
precious  Friend  I  have  above,  and  of  the  happy  home 
where  I  am  to  dwell  with  Him  forever.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  softens  present  sorrows  and  heightens  present 
joys.  It  keeps  me  contented  ;  it  makes  me  happy  ! ' 


THE    LAND   OF   THE   BLEST. 

'  DEAR  father ;  I  ask  for  my  mother  in  vain ; 
Has  she  sought  some  far  country  her  health  to  regain  "? 
Has  she  left  our  cold  climate  of  frost  and  of  snow, 
For  some  warm,  sunny  land,  where  the  soft  breezes  blow  ? ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  gentle  child,  thy  loved  mother  has  gone 
To  a  climate  where  sorrow  and  pain  are  unknown ; 
Her  spirit  is  strengthened,  her  frame  is  at  rest ; 
There  is  health,  thqre  is  peace,  in  the  land  of  the  blest.' 

'  Is  that  land,  dear  father,  more  lovely  than  ours  ? 
Are  the  rivers  more  clear,  and  more  blooming  the  flowers  ? 
Does  summer  shine  over  it  all  the  year  long  ? 
Is  it  cheered  by  the  glad  sound  of  music  and  song  ? ' 
4 
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*  Yes,  the  flowers  are  not  blasted  by  winter,  or  night ; 
The  well-springs  of  life  are  exhaustless  and  bright; 
And  by  exquisite  voices  sweet  hymns  are  addressed 
To  the  Lord,  who  reigns  over  the  land  of  the  blest.' 

'Yet  that  land  to  my  mother  will  lonely  appear; 
She  shrank  from  the  glances  of  strangers  while  here ; 
From  her  foreign  companions  I  know  she  will  flee, 
And  sigh,  dearest  father,  for  you  and  for  me.' 

'My  darling,  thy  mother  rejoices  to  gaze, 
On  the  long  severed  friends  of  her  earliest  days  ; 
Her  parents  have  there  found  a  mansion  of  rest, 
And  welcome  their  child  to  the  land  of  the  blest.' 

'  How  I  long  to  partake  of  such  meetings  of  bliss ! 
That  land  must  be,  surely,  more  happy  than  this  ; 
On  you,  my  kind  father,  the  journey  depends, 
Let  us  go  to  my  mo-ther,  her  kindred  and  friends.' 

'  Not  on  me,  love  ;  I  trust  I  may  reach  that  bright  clime, 
But  in  patience  I  stay  till  the  Lord's  chosen  time ; 
And  must  strive,  while  awaiting  his  gracious  behest, 
To  guide  thy  young  steps  to  the  land  of  the  blest. 

'  Through  a  world  full  of  danger,  my  child,  thou  must  toil ; 
Thy  peace  it  may  blight,  and  thy  virtue  despoil. 
Nor  wilt  thou,  alas  !  be  withheld  from  its  snares, 
By  a  mother's  kind  counsels,  a  mother's  fond  prayers. 

'  Yet  fear  not ;  the  God  whose  direction  we  crave, 
Is  mighty  to  strengthen,  to  shield,  and  to  save ; 
And  His  hand  may  yet  lead  thee,  a  glorified  guest, 
To  the  home  of  thy  mother,  the  land  of  the  blest. 

Mrs.  Aldy. 
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ROBINSON    JRUSOE. 

PERHAPS  no  book  written  for  the  amusement  of  the 
young  ever  attained  to  greater  celebrity  than  the  His- 
tory of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Whether  true  or  not,  it  has 
always  commanded  the  belief  of  children,  and  their 
only  wonder  is,  that  he  could  have  been  willing  to  leave 
that  dear  island,  even  to  go  back  to  his  country  and  friends. 

The  story  was,  no  doubt,  founded  upon  facts ;  but 
how  much  of  it  was  drawn  from  the  imagination  ot 
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Daniel  Defoe,  who  wrote  the  book,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine.  The  only  facts  that  seem  to  be  settled,  are, 
that  a  Scotch  or  English  sailor,  on  whose  adventures 
the  story  is  based,  did  live  on  an  uninhabited  island, 
and  the  island,  by  common  consent,  is  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  a  Boston  boy  to  reside  on  this 
island  for  several  years  ;  and,  while  there,  retaining 
the  deep  impression  that  the  story  of  Crusoe  had  made 
upon  his  mind,  he  examined  the  island,  and  wrote  home 
the  following  description,  which,  apart  from  its  reference 
to  the  beautiful  romance,  is  full  of  interest,  and  every 
word  of  it  is  true.  It  was  written  in  1820. 

i  Robinson  Crusoe's  Island  is  shaped  very  irregularly, 
measuring  about  fifteen  miles  in  one  direction,  and 
twelve  in  another,  being  about  forty  miles  in  circum- 
ference. 

'  On  the  northeast  coast  of  the  island  there  is  good 
anchorage,  and  large  ships  may  approach  so  near  to  the 
shore  as  to  make  fast  to  some  heavy  cannon  that  are 


placed  near  the  bank  for  this  very  purpose.  But  the 
landing-place  is  not  well  sheltered  from  the  winds,  and 
vessels  are  often  blown  ashore,  or  out  to  sea. 

'  The  watering-place  is  not  far  off,  and  the  supply  is 
abundant.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  procure  wood ; 
for,  although  there  is  plenty  of  it  on  the  island,  it  is  too 
far  from  the  shore.  The  whaling  vessels  generally  stop 
here  for  water,  and  go  for  wood  to  a  neighboring  island, 
called  Mas-a-fuero,  which  means  Further-off)  it  lying 
some  miles  further  from  the  coast  of  South  America. 

'  In  the  vicinity  of  the  landing-place  just  described, 
are  apple  trees,  pears,  quinces,  walnuts,  cherries,  peach- 
es, grapes,  and  figs.  StraAvberries  abound,  also,  but 
wheat,  potatoes,  and  other  plants  do  not  thrive,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ravages  committed  by  rats  and  mice, 
and  by  the  destructive  worm  of  an  insect. 

'  The  mountains  are  three  times  as  high  as  any  in 
Massachusetts,  and  covered  with  trees  almost  to  their 
tops.  In  1750,  the  Spaniards  had  a  colony  of  at  least 
two  thousand  persons  here ;  but,  at  the  revolution  in 
Chili,  they  were  all  transported  to  the  Continent.  Some 
ruins  of  the  church,  the  houses,  and  roads  leading  to 
every  part  of  the  island  remain. 

'  In  1828,  the  government  of  Chili  sent  its  state- 
prisoners  hither,  with  a  company  of  soldiers  to  keep 
them  in  order  ;  but  they  soon  overpowered  the  soldiers, 
seized  an  American  whaling  ship,  and  compelled  the 
captain  to  carry  them  to  Chili. 

'  Two  miles  from  the  landing-place  is  a  deep  ravine, 
or  valley,  in  which  is  the  cave  supposed  to  have  been 
occupied  by  Alexander  Selkirk,  or  Robinson  Crusoe. 
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It  is  only  a  few  paces  from  the  shore,  and  very  small. 
One  might  live  there  h  summer,  but,  being  exposed  to 
the  north  wind,  it  must  (>3  very  uncomfortable  in  winter. 
This  cave  has  certainly  been  inhabited,  as  its  smoky 
roof  proves.  I  sat  down  here  a  long  time,  and,  could  I 
have  had  time  to  sleep,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  should 
have  seen  Robinson,  and  Friday,  and  all  their  domestic 
animals ;  for,  what  so  filled  my  waking  thoughts  must 
have  filled  my  dreams,  and  made  them  a  reality. 

*  Hawks,  humming-birds,  and  sea  fowl  were  the  only 
inhabitants  when  the  island  was  discovered  by  Juan 
Fernandez,  in  1572  ;  and  the  hawks  were  so  numerous 
wrhere  the  Spaniards  began  their  settlement,  that  a  man 
could  with  difficulty  walk  on  the  beach  without  treading 
on  them.  Now  only  a  few  remain,  and  they  keep  in 
the  mountains. 

4  It  is  said  that  Fernandez  supplied  the  island  with 
goats,  and  when  Lord  Anson  touched  here,  in  1741, 
they  abounded.  He  says  that  some  of  those  his  crew 
caught  had  their  ears  slit,  as  he  supposed,  by  Selkirk, 
between  1705  and  1709.  Before  Anson's  visit,  so 
many  pirates  and  smugglers  resorted  to  the  island  for 
wood  and  water,  that  the  Spaniards  sent  a  number  of 
dogs  thither  to  destroy  the  goats.  The  dogs  still  exist 
there,  but  they  have  made  friends  with  the  goats,  and 
some  that  we  caught  could  not  be  made  to  join  our  own 
dogs  in  hunting  them.  The  goats,  too,  had  no  fear  of 
our  dogs,  the  first  time  we  hunted  them.  But  soon,  at 
the  least  alarm,  the  goats  took  to  the  mountains,  where 
our  dogs  could  not  molest  them. 

'When  the   Spaniards    abandoned   th'ir   settlement, 
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they  left  behind  their  cattle,  pigs,  and  sheep.  The 
sheep  have  all  been  killed  by  the  whalers,  but  numerous 
herds  of  wild  cattle  are  met  every  where,  and  pigs  are 
found  in  one  section  of  the  island. 

1  The  colonists  also  left  cats,  and  pigeons,  which  have 
also  become  wild.  The  cats  live  in  the  mountains, 
during  the  summer,  and  subsist  on  young  birds.  In 
winter  they  descend  to  the  lowlands,  where  they  catch 
rats  and  mice,  which  are  said  to  have  been  introduced 
from  the  wreck  of  a  Spanish  vessel.  The  rats  are 
extremely  troublesome,  and  so  numerous,  that  I  have 
caught  thirty  in  one  evening  in  my  room.  I  left  the 
dead  on  the  floor,  and,  as  soon  as  all  was  quiet,  new 
troops  arrived.  The  carcasses  first  attracted  their  at- 
tention ;  they  pushed  them  about,  as  if  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  dead,  and  then  the  old  rats  dragged 
them  out  of  the  house.  I  never  saw  the  young  rats 
assist  in  this  labor,  and  I  never  could  find  what  they 
did  with  the  bodies. 

'  There  are  no  other  animals  on  the  island  than  those 
I  have  named ;  no  reptile,  or  venomous  animal  exists 
here.  I  was  sadly  disappointed  in  not  finding  a  single 
Lama  to  love  for  Robinson  Crusoe's  sake.  The  sea- 
shore abounds  in  fish.  Lobsters  are  so  numerous  that 
we  had  only  to  throw  a  piece  of  meat  into  the  water, 
when  the  lobsters  immediately  gatl^red  around  it  in 
such  numbers,  that  we  could  haul  up  any  quantity  with 
a  common  boat-hook. 

'  I  visited  the  neighboring  island  of  Mas-a-fuero, 
several  times,  lived  on  it,  more  or  less,  for  several 
years,  and  should  prefer  it,  if  it  had  any  harbor,  or 
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good  anchorage.  Formerly,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
seals  covered  the  shore,  but  the  race  is  almost  extinct, 
and  the  few  that  remain  keep  where  their  great  enemy, 
man,  cannot  reach  them. 

'  Goats  are  more  numerous  here  than  on  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, and  I  have  sometimes  seen  them,  when  closely 
pursued  by  our  dogs,  throw  themselves  down  from  high 
rocks,  and  lie  stretched  out,  as  if  dead,  until  the  dogs 
had  passed  in  pursuit  of  the  living  ones,  when  they 
arose  and  escaped  in  another  direction.  I  have  even 
passed  them  myself,  supposing  they  had  been  killed  by 
the  dogs. 

'  Rats  and  mice  are  not  to  be  seen  here,  but  cats,  that 
have  become  wild,  are  very  numerous.  We  caught  and 
tamed  one  of  them,  and  he  never  failed  to  quit  us  in 
summer,  to  rejoin  his  old  companions,  and  hunt  birds 
in  the  mountains  ;  but  when  winter  commenced,  he  re- 
turned to  spend  it  with  us.  Once,  when  he  returned 
rather  later  than  usual,  we  were  very  glad  to  see  him,  and 
immediately  cut  some  meat  into  small  pieces,  which  we 
placed  on  the  head  of  a  cask.  Instead  of  eating  it,  he 
went  out  of  doors,  returned,  went  out  again,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so,  for  some  time.  At  last,  he  took  the 
meat,  piece  by  piece,  and  carried  it  out.  This  naturally 
excited  our  curiosity,  and  we  followed  him,  and  found 
that  he  had  brought  with  him  fifteen  other  cats,  to 
whom,  not  being  able  to  induce  them  to  come  in,  he 
had  carried  out  the  meat. 

'  I  was  sadly  disappointed  at  finding  nothing  that 
corresponded  with  my  ideas  of  what  Robinson  Crusoe's 
Island  ought  to  be,  but  I  found  many  things  that  were 
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very  interesting,  and  that  would  have  been  doubly  so, 
had  I,  at  school,  been  instructed  in  the  elements  of 
natural  history,  geology,  &c.  How  easily  some  general 
ideas  upon  these  subjects  could  have  been  given  to  me, 
and  how  much  more  useful  would  one  lesson  in  the 
fields  have  been,  than  all  the  books  that  I  was  forced  to 
learn  by  rote,  without  ever  supposing  that  they  had  a 
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WHO    STOLE   THE   BIRD'S   NEST? 

To  whit !  To  whit !  To  whce ! 
Will  you  listen  to  me  ? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid. 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made  ? 

Not  I,  said  the  cow,  Moo  oo ! 
Such  a  thing  I  'd  never  do. 
I  gave  you  a  wisp  of  hay, 
But  did;nt  take  your  nest  away 
Not  I,  said  the  cow,  Moo  oo  ! 
Such  a  thing  I  'd  never  do. 

To  whit,  To  whit,  To  whee ! 
Will  you  listen  to  me  1 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid, 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made  ? 

Bob-a-link !  Bob-a-link ! 
Now  what  do  you  think  ? 
Who  stole  a  nest  away 
From  the  plum  tree  to-dav  ? 

•i  * 
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Not  I,  said  the  dog,  Bow  wow! 
I  would  n't  be  so  mean,  I  vow. 
I  gave  hairs  the  nest  to  make, 
But  the  nest  I  did  not  take. 
Not  I,  said  the  dog,  Bow  AVOW  ! 
I  would  irt  be  so  mean,  I  vow. 

To  whit!  To  whit!  To  whee  ! 
Will  you  listen  to  me  ? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid, 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made  I 

Bob-a-link !  Bob-a-link ! 
Now  what  do  you  think  ? 
Who  stole  a  nest  away 
From  the  plum  tree  to-day  1 

Coo  coo  !  Coo  coo !  Coo  coo ! 
Let  me  speak  a  word,  too. 
Who  stole  that  pretty  nest, 
From  little  yellow  breast  ? 

Not  I,  said  the  sheep :  0,  no, 
I  would  n't  treat  a  poor  bird  so. 
I  gave  wool  the  nest  to  line, 
But  the  theft  was  none  of  mine. 
Baa,  baa !  said  the  sheep,  0,  no, 
I  would  n't  treat  a  poor  bird  so. 

To  whit !  To  whit !  To  whee ! 
Will  you  listen  to  me  ? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid, 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made  ? 

Bob-a-link !  Bob-a-link ! 
Now  what  do  vou  think  ? 

tt 

Who  stole  a  nest  away 
Fiom  the  plum  tree  to-day  ? 
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Coo  coo !  Coo  coo !  Coo ! 
Let  me  speak  a  word,  too. 
Who  stole  that  pretty  nest 
From  little  yellow  breast  ? 

Caw  !  Caw !  cried  the  crow, 
I  should  like  to  know, 
What  thief  took  away 
A  bird's  nest  to-day  ? 

Cluck,  cluck  !  said  the  hen, 
Do  n't  ask  me  again. 
Why,  I  have  n't  a  chick 
Would  do  such  a  trick. 

We  each  gave  her  a  feather, 
And  she  wove  them  together. 
I'd  scorn  to  intrude 
On  her  and  her  brood. 
Cluck,  cluck  !  said  the  hen, 
Do  n't  ask  me  again. 

Chirr  a-whirr!  Chirr  a- whirr 
We  will  make  a  great  stir ! 
Let  us  find  out  his  name, 
And  all  cry  for  shame ! 

I  would  not  rob  a  bird, 
Said  little  Mary  Green ; 

I  think  I  never  heard 
Of  any  thing  so  mean. 

'T  is  very  cruel,  too, 
Said  little  Alice  Neal ; 

I  wonder  if  he  knew 

How  sad  the  bird  would  feel  ? 


A  little  lx>y  hung  down  his  head, 
And  went  and  hid  behind  the  bed ; 
For  HE  stole  that  pretty  nest, 
From  poor  little  yellow  breast; 
And  he  felt  so  full  of  shame, 
He  did  n't  like  to  tell  his  name. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Child. 


CURIOUS    REWARD    OF    SKILL. 

A  FANTEE  *  boy  having  fractured  his  leg,  and  his 
dissolution  appearing  inevitable,  the  parents,  in  great 
distress,  applied  to  the  surgeon  of  an  English  out-fort, 
who  amputated  the  limb,  and,  after  much  wearisome 
attendance,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  restored  the 
boy  to  health.  The  family  then  brought  him  into  the 
fort,  and  laying  him  down  in  the  hall,  addressed  the 
surgeon  (who  happened  to  have  charge  of  the  fort) 
thus :  '  As  Master  cut  off  poor  boy's  leg,  and  so  spoil 
poor  boy  for  work,  we  come  to  ask  Master  how  much 
he  think  to  give  poor  boy  to  pay  him.' 

*  The  Fantces  are  an  African  tribe  on  the  coast  of  Upper 
Guinea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Corse.     They  are  now  allies  of 


the  English. 


GO 
FORGIVENESS. 

GEORGE    AND    HENRY. 

Geo.  I  WILL  never  forgive  him ;  so  you  need  not  ask 
me.  He  struck  me  twice,  and  I  will  be  revenged. 

Hen.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so.  William  was 
angry  when  he  struck  you. 

Geo.  I  know  he  was,  and  I  am  so  now  ;  and  I  will 
strike  him  back  with  interest  when  I  meet  him. 

Hen.    This  is  not  the  proper  spirit. 

Geo.  It  is  the  spirit  of  a  man.  I  will  never  allow  any 
one  to  strike  me  without  a  full  return  in.  the  same  coin. 

Hen.    Which  is  easiest,  to  forgive,  or  to  strike  back  ? 

Geo.  It  is  easier  to  strike  him.  I  can't  forgive  him, 
and  1  would  not,  if  I  could. 

Hen.  If  pardon  is  to  you  the  hardest  mode  of  revenge, 
it  will  be  the  severest  mode  of  punishment  to  him. 

Geo.    If  I  forgive  him,  he  will  strike  me  again. 

Hen.  He  will  be  sure  to  do  so  if  you  strike  him  ;  but  if 
you  forgive  him,  he  will  respect  you,  and  not  offend  again. 

Geo.  I  don't  believe  in  any  such  nonsense.  He  has 
offended  me,  and  I  will  punish  him. 

Hen.  George, —  excuse  the  question,  —  but,  tell  me,  do 
you  ever  pray  ? 

Geo.  Pray  ?  yes.  What  do  you  mean  by  such  a  ques- 
tion ?  My  mother  taught  me  the  Lord's  Prayer  before  I 
could  count  ten. 

Hen.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  ask  your  Heavenly 
Father  to  "  forgive  you  as  you  forgive  those  who  offend 
you"?  You  had  better  leave  th;s  out  of  your  prayer, 
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though  the  Saviour  put  it  in.  He  never  returned  evil  for 
evil. 

Geo.    I  don't  seem  to  like  to  give  up  my  revenge. 

Hen.  William  expects  a  blow,  and  knows  you  mean  to 
strike  him. 

Geo.  Then  I  will  disappoint  him,  and  take  my  revenge 
that  way.  I  never  understood  that  prayer  before.  For- 
give —  us  —  our  —  trespasses  —  as  —  we  —  forgive  — 

those .  Henry,  you  have  saved  me.  Give  me  your 

hand. 


LITTLE   GERARD. 
A    SCHOOL-BOY'S    TALE. 

'  I  'LL  teach  you  to  come  in  my  way  again,  you 
troublesome  little  brat,'  said  a  rough,  overgrown  boy  to 
a  poor  little  child,  whom  fate  and  a  positive  father  had 
doomed  to  the  same  school  with  himself.  The  father 
niisrht  have  done  wrons;  in  hazarding  a  mere  babe 

^j  *—  * — ' 

among  a  set  of  boys  many  years  older  than  himself: 
the  master  might  have  done  wrong  in  accepting  such  a 
charge.  The  boys  might  have  done  wrong  in  pushing 
the  poor  fellow  about  thus,  from  one  to  the  other :  but 
nobody  could  say  little  Gerard  was  wrong  in  being 
there.  Poor  boy  !  it  was  no  choice  of  his,  —  and  had 
he  been  a  sickly,  sensitive  child,  his  heart  would  most 
surely  have  been  broken. 

Gerard's  was  not :  he  had  spirit  enough,  and  to  spare. 
And  though  whatever  he  did  was  sure  to  be  wrong,  yet 
the  ambition  of  being  somebody  had  taken  full  posses- 
sion of  his  soul.  A  hundred  daily  affronts  were  not 
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sufficient  to  overthrow  his  spirits.  He  was  not  content 
with  being  tolerated,  -  -  with  slinking  quietly  into  a 
corner.  No :  Master  Gerard  wanted  to  be  useful :  to 
do  a  little  something  for  everybody :  something  to  make 
himself  of  consequence.  Unluckily,  his  schemes  to  this 
effect  were  not  well  laid.  It  did  so  happen,  that,  when- 
ever Gerard  wished  to  help,  he  hindered ;  and  when 
he  looked  up,  expecting  thanks  from  his  ungracious 
schoolfellows,  he  wras  sure  to  receive  a  cuff,  or  a  cross 
word.  So  it  will  always  be  when  people,  little  or  great, 
aim  at  more  than  they  can  compass.  There  were  de- 
vices in  Gerard's  mind,  of  various  sorts :  I  will  say,  that, 
however  unwise  some  of  them  might  be,  there  wras  not 
one  but  what  was  kind.  He  always  meant  to  be  a  good 
little  fellow,  yet  the  boys  said  he  was  the  very  plague 
of  their  lives. 

'  Take  notice,  Gerard,'  said  Warren,  an  elder  boy, 
one  day,  '  if  ever  I  catch  you  meddling  with  my  garden, 
I  will  tie  you  up  by  your  pinafore  to  the  tallest  tree  in 
the  play-ground,  and  there  you  shall  stay  all  play -hours.' 
Gerard  looked  up  astonished :  he  had  only  been  putting 
Warren's  garden  in  nice  order  for  him.  He  saw  War- 
ren pulling  out  the  weeds  ihe  day  before,  but  there 
were  a  great  many  still  left,  and  Gerard  had  been 
good-naturedly  getting  rid  of  them  all.  As  it  happened, 
what  he  pulled  up  were  flowers  ;  but  how  could  Gerard 
know  that  ?  —  Then,  if  a  game  at  marbles  was  going  on, 
Gerard  would  be  sure  to  run  directly  through  the  ring, 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  somebody ;  and  if  the  boys, 
were  preparing  to  act  a  play,  Gerard  would  have  lent 
his  aid  exactly  in  the  wrong  place,  —  put  something  by, 
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which  should  have  been  left  at  liberty,  or  brought  out 
what  should  have  been  kept  in  store. 

Yet,  for  all  his  unlucky  misliaps,  the  brave  little  fel- 
low stood  his  ground,  and  the  most  impatient  among 
the  elder  ones  allowed  that  Gerard  would  be  a  prince 
of  boys  some  years  hence,  but  that  it  was  a  thousand 
pities  he  was  not  kept  out  at  nurse  awhile  longer. 
Time,  however,  passed,  and  Gerard  grew  older ;  yet 
not  so  fast  that  the  other  boys  would  honor  him  by 
making  him  their  playmate.  -Gerard  was  not  much  of 
a  thinker;  but  now  and  then  his  mind  was  a  little  struck 
with  wonder  that  he  was  not  better  liked,  considering  all 
his  pains.  Accident  taught  him  one  reason.  One  day, 
—  one  fine  summer's  day, — being  a  holyday,  the  boys 
had  leave  to  take  a  walk,  and  Gerard,  with,  or  without 
leave,  as  usual,  was  of  the  party.  Once  or  twice  they 
had  tried  the  plan  of  locking  him  into  the  school-room, 
when  they  wished  not  for  the  favor  of  his  company, 
but  Master  Gerard  had  manfully  slid  down  from  the 
window  into  the  court-yard,  —  rather  an  adventurous 
thing  for  so  small  a  child,  —  and  they  dared  not  try  the 
experiment  again.  Coming  that  afternoon  to  a  piece 
of  water,  which  looked  delightfully  cool  and  refreshing, 
the  party,  with  one  accord,  expressed  their  determina- 
tion to  bathe,  and  an  universal  stripping  ensued. 

Ambitious  as  Gerard  was,  he  had  not  bravery  enough 
for  this.  He  crept  underneath  a  spreading  tree,  and 
lay  watching  them  as  they  dipped  in  the  cool  water. 
But  dipping  would  not  satisfy  some  of  them.  They 
wished  to  learn  to  swim,  and,  there  being  no  practised 
swimmer  among  them,  of  course  the  attempt  was  haz- 
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ardous.  More  than  one  boy  prudently  gave  up,  in  time. 
Two  or  three  were  more  fool-hardy.  They  got  beyond 
their  depth,  were  frightened,  and  lost  their  presence  of 
mind.  And  who  do  you  think  thought  of  just  the  right 
thins;  at  the  right  moment,  and  did  it?  Little  Gerard! 

o  o  x 

lie  had  observed  some  haymakers  at  work  in  a  field  at 
a  little  distance,  and  running  and  shouting  with  all  his 
might,  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  the  spot,  just  as 
one  of  the  poor  boys  sunk,  and  another  had  well-nigh 
followed  his  example.  With  great  exertions  they  were 
both  saved :  and  then,  for  once  in  his  life,  Gerard  re- 
ceived hearty  and  loud  thanks  for  his  pains. 

It  was  amazing  to  see  the  boys'  behavior  to  Gerard 
that  evening.  For  once  they  had  found  him  not  in 
their  way,  but  of  real  service  -  - i  Let  me  cut  the 
loaf  for  you,  Gerard,'  said  one,  as  the  little  boy  was 
making  an  awkward  attempt  to  help  himself.  — '  Gerard, 
my  good  fellow,  you  shall  have  some  of  my  sweet  pease 
to  sow  in  your  garden  next  spring,  and  I'll  help  you  to 
dig  the  ground,'  said  another.  '  Take  care,  Saville,' 
whispered  Warren,  who  overheard  this,  'if  you  make  so 
much  of  him,  the  boy  will  be  more  trouble  than  ever.' 
1 1  dont  care  for  that,  Warren,  he  is  a  fine  little  fellow, 
and  I  '11  stand  his  friend  henceforth,  I  'm  determined.' 

Alas !  poor  Gerard  needed  a  friend  —  a  sad  misfor- 
tune was  coming  upon  him.  The  boys  had  resolved  on 
making  a  grand  supper  in  one  of  the  lodging-rooms, 
either  in  celebration  of  some  particular  event,  or  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  scheme,  I  have  forgotten  which. 
As  this  fete*  was  to  take  place  after  they  retired  to  rest, 

*  Fete  i>  a  word  borrowed  from  the  French,  and  means  a  festival 
or  treat.     The  French  pronounce  it, 
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of  course  the  master  \vas  not  supposed  to  be  acquainted 
with  it ;  and  all  the  purchases  were  made  privately ; 
for  which  purpose  the  boys'  money  Avas  collected,  and 
the  confectioner  of  the  neighboring  village  agreed  to 
supply  them  Avith  all  they  required.  None  of  the 
younger  boys  were  taken  into  the  council,  and  Gerard 
ranked  with  them,  till  Warren  suggested  that  such  a  busv 

o~  «,' 

little  fellow  would  very  likely  find  them  out;  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  make  him  of  consequence,  and  give 
him  something  to  do.  Accordingly,  he  wras  sent  on  many 
of  their  errands,  and  fell  himself  quite  in  his  element. 
The  night  of  the  projected  feast  came.  The  confec- 
tioner 's  boy  was  true  to  his  appointment,  with  his  basket 
of  good  things.  A  low  whistle  underneath  the  window 
announced  him,  and  then  a  strong  cord  Avas  lowered, 
and  the  basket  drawn  up.  *  Steady  —  steady  !  bless  us, 
how  heavy  it  is  ! '  '  Here  —  noAv  Ave  have  it  safe  ! ' 
What  a  splendid  regale  !  Jellies,  and  cakes,  and  fruit 
pies,  and  puffs,  and  patties.  '  NOAV,  Warren,  spread  the 
table  as  Avell  as  you  can.'  Knives,  and  forks,  and 
spoons,  too,  appeared,  all  hired  for  the  occasion,  by 
Saville,  the  manager.  The  feast  Avas  spread,  and  all 
just  seated,  AArhen  there  came  another  Avhistle  from 

beloAV.    '  What  can  the  felloAV  Avant  ?     If  Doctor  G 

should  hear  that  signal,  it  will  be  all  over  with  us.' 
'  What  can  he  Avant  ?  '  said  Warren,  stretching  his  head 
out  of  the  Avindow.  The  boy  beloAV  made  them  under- 
stand that  he  could  not  find  his  way  out  of  the  grounds : 
the  door  by  which  he  came  had  been  locked  since  he 
entered,  and,  if  he  did  not  go  home,  his  master  would 
come  in  search  of  him.  What  Avas  to  be  done  ?  the 
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boys  had  not  thought  of  that  door  —  and  no  doubt  the 
porter  had  now  locked  it  up  for  the  night.  'I  know 
where  he  keeps  the  key,'  said  Gerard,  hastily  pressing 
forward.  '  He  never  carries  it  into  the  house  with 
him,  but  puts  it  into  a  little  hole  in  the  wall,  that  Dr. 
G.  may  know  where  to  find  it,  if  he  wants  to  go  out. 
I  saw  him  put  it  there  myself,  one  night.'  l  There  's 
a  clever  fellow,  Gerard ;  now,  will  you  go  with  the  lad 
and  show  him  where  it  is?'  'But  how  shall  I  get  down, 
Warren,  how  shall  I  get  back  again  ? '  This  question 
created  a  moment's  difficulty.  Warren's  eye  fell  on  the 
basket  and  the  cord.  '  I  '11  tell  you  how  we  can  manage 
it,  my  man,'  said  he,  *  you  shall  get  into  the  basket  — 
you  are  not  heavier  than  all  these  things  on  the  table  — 
we  will  let  you  down  out  of  the  Avindow,  and  draw  you 
up  again.  Come,  will  you  go  ?  ' 

Gerard  looked  at  the  basket,  and  then  timidly  at  the 
window,  and  then  at  his  schoolfellows.  '  O  !  yes,  Ger- 
ar-^,  my  good  boy,  you  will  do  that  for  us.  Why,  you 
are  not  afraid,  surely  !  -  -  it  will  be  the  nicest  ride  downs 
and  up  again  —  it  can  do  you  no  harm.' 

'But,'  said  Gerard,  'I  must  come  back  from  the  lodge 
alone,  and  then  there  is  Dr.  G.  's  dog  ;  only  think  if  he 
should  bark  at  me,  what  shall  I  do ?  '  'I  don't  think 
he  ivill  bark,'  said  Warren,  *  because  he  knows  you  so 
well,  and  you  know  he  is  chained  up,  so  he  cannot  fly 
at  you  ;  but  you  need  not  pass  by  the  kennel  —  go 
round  by  the  nutwalk.'  ( If  I  were  sure,'  said  Gerard, 
'  of  getting  out  of  the  dog 's  way  -  - 1  should  not  like 
that  dog  to  bark,'  and  he  squeezed  Saville's  hand,  which 
he  had  taken  hold  of  the  minute  before. 
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'  I  can't  say  I  like  it,  Warren,'  said  Saville,  '  it  is  not 
fair  to  send  the  child  on  our  business  —  I  would  rather 
go  myself.' 

'  Poh !  the  cord  will  break,  man,  —  we  can  never  get 
you  up  again.  Quick,  quick,  Gerard,  get  in.' 

And  though  Gerard  still  looked  reluctant,  and  Saville 
faintly  interposed,  they  succeeded  in  lowering  him,  and 
the  little  boy  alighted  in  safety.  When  once  down,  he 
did  not  attempt  any  further  remonstrance.  Not  many 
minutes  elapsed  between  his  departure  and  return,  but 
it  was  an  uneasy  interval  to  the  selfish  boys  who  had 
almost  forced  him  on  this  expedition.  They  anxiously 
listened  for  the  barking  of  the  dog  —  all  was  silent  in 
that  quarter ;  —  then,  for  the  sound  of  returning  foot- 
steps. At  length  these  were  faintly  heard  at  a  distance  ; 
they  came  nearer,  and  a  little  voice  said,  '  I  have  done 
it.  Now  I  am  in  the  basket,  pull  me  up,  quick.' 

Alas !  they  were  too  quick.  In  the  very  middle  of 
the  operation,  a  bell,  known  to  be  Dr.  G.  's,  was  heard 
to  ring  violently.  The  boys  started,  and  jerked  the 
cord.  Gerard,  too,  started,  and,  in  the  start,  probably 
destroyed  his  balance,  for  the  next  moment  the  basket 
tipped  over,  and  the  poor  boy  was  heard  to  fall  upon 
the  hard-paved  walk  under  the  window. 

A  loud  and  irrepressible  cry  of  distress  burst  from  all 
the  boys  at  this  calamity.  Dr.  Gr.  heard  it,  and  hastened 
to  the  aid  of  the  unknown-  sufferer.  Warren,  Mowbray, 
and  others  darted  down  stairs,  and  were  soon  at  the  spot 
where  lay  poor  little  Gerard,  stunned  by  the  full,  but  soon 
to  awaken  to  consciousness  and  suffering. 
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Dr.  G.  presently  came.  How  we  looked  at  him, 
striving  to  read  in  his  countenance  Avhat  he  thought! 
Punishment!  Good  heaven!  what  punishment  could 
be  like  this !  O,  how  willingly  would  any  of  us,  I  be- 
lieve, have  borne  tortures,  could  we  thereby  have  se- 
cured the  life  and  well-being  of  this  little  boy!  and 
what  a  blessing  it  was  in  that  moment  that  Dr.  G.  was 
one  who  could  understand  this  and  pity  us  !  Kebuke, 
reproach, — what  is  called  lecturing  the  culprits, — were 
alike  distant  from  his  thoughts.  He  saw  the  strong, 
deep  impression  we  had  received.  He  wished,  if  pos- 
sible, to  turn  our  remorse  into  a  useful  channel.  Any 
thing  we  could  do,  that  was  not  an  annoyance  to  the 
sufferer,  we  were  allowed  to  do.  One  ran  for  the  sur- 
geon, another  was  dispatched  on  some  other  necessary 
errand,  others  supported  and  watched  the  patient.  Be- 
fore the  surgeon  came,  Gerard  had  opened  his  eyes. 
Dr.  G.  seeing  this,  made  signs  that  only  one  or  two 
should  show  themselves  to  him.  He  looked  bewildered, 
and  seemed  as  if  trying  to  remember  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  then  attempted  to  move,  but  then,  poor  fellow ! 
—  burst  from  him  a  cry  of  intense  pain,  which  I  shall 
never  forget.  It  thoroughly  awakened  him,  however, 
and  then  it  was  that  we  found  him  the  same  gentle, 
affectionate,  generous-spirited  child  in  his  hour  of  suf- 
fering, as  in  his  better  times.  He  looked  from  one  to 
another,  calling  us  by  name,  holding  out  his  hand  to  us, 
as  we  hung  over  him,  and  thanking  us  as  we  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow,  or  strove  to  place  him  in  a 
more  easy  posture.  And  I  remember  he  looked  really 
relieved  when  assured  by  Dr.  G.  that  he  was  not  very 
angry  with  us. 
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When  the  surgeon  examined  him,  —  which  was  a 
painful  trial,  —  he  looked  very  grave,  but  said  nothing 
before  us.  We  soon,  however,  learned  that  his  chief 
cause  of  apprehension  was  from  the  child  's  evidently 
delicate  constitution.  One  leg  was  dreadfully  fractured, 
and  there  was  a  severe  contusion  besides.  Supposing, 
as  Mr.  W.  thought  very  probable,  that  an  amputation 
might  be  deemed  necessary,  after  a  time,  the  question 
was,  whether  there  was  sufficient  strength  to  bear  it. 

I  said  that  Gerard's  father  was  positive.  I  fear  he 
was  a  man  of  harsh,  unfeeling  character,  unable  to  un- 
derstand or  do  justice  to  his  little  boy's  sweet,  yet  lively 
disposition.  As  Gerard  was  an  only  child,  he  had  set- 
tled in  his  mind  that  he  must,  at  all  events,  be  sent  from 
home  very  early,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being 
spoiled.  In  one  respect,  it  was,  perhaps,  better ;  being 
severe  himself,  he  might  have  injured  his  boy  irrepar- 
ably ;  but  we  soon  had  occasion  to  think  that  he  could 
not  possibly  have  understood  the  character  of  his  wife, 
who  seemed  to  us  school-boys  such  a  woman  as  we  had 
never  before  seen,  our  own  mothers  always  excepted. 
Both  parents  came  on  Dr.  G.'s  summons,  but  the 
father's  visit  was  happily  short.  Finding  that  the 
surgeon  considered  it  unsafe  to  move  the  child,  it  was 
necessary  to  yield,  and  the  mother  received  permission 
to  stay  and  nurse  him. 

I  think,  in  spite  of  all  suffering,  this  time  was  a  happy 
one  to  Gerard.  He  had  never,  perhaps,  so  truly  en- 
joyed his  mother  s  presence  ;  for,  at  home,  there  were 
fears  of  the  father  to  set  against  his  happiness  with  her. 
He  went  on  pretty  well,  too,  —  and  we  were  all  in 
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hopes  the  worst  was  over,  —  but  the  surgeon  did  not 
say  S0j  —  he  did  not  think  so.  From  the  first  he  had 
disliked  some  appearances  which  we  did  not  understand. 
And  one  day,  when  Mowbray  and  I  went  into  the  sick 
room,  we  saw  that  Gerard 's  mother  was  struggling 
with  herself,  and  that  Gerard  himself  looked  unusually 
grave.  He  begged  her  to  go  into  the  garden  for  exer- 
cise, and,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  told  us  that  his 
mother  and  Mr.  L.  had  both  been  talking  to  him  very 
kindly,  and  telling  him  what  must  be  done  before  he 

*   ' 

could  be  well ;  that  he  must  lose  the  bad  leg,  and  that 
Mr.  W.  thought  the  sooner  it  was  oft"  the  better.  The 
little  boy 's  voice  faltered  while  he  told  us  that  he  be- 
lieved it  was  to  be  done  to-morrow. 

Our  hearts  ached  for  him,  and  for  his  mother,  when 
we  heard  this  ;  and  again  sorrow  and  shame  for  our 
own  part  in  the  matter,  made  us  feel  abashed  in  the 
presence  of  our  poor  Gerard.  But  it  was  plain  that  all 
we  could  now  do  for  him  was  to  cheer  and  support  him, 
as  far  as  possible,  and  we  exerted  ourselves  to  the  ut- 
most. For  some  reason,  —  I  now  do  not  remember 
what,  -  - 1  was  obliged  to  be  absent  at  the  time  when 
the  operation  was  performed,  and  for  a  day  or  two 
after;  but  Mo wbray  told  me  how  nobly  our  little  man 
bore  it.  He  said  that  the  morning  of  the  trying  day 
was  the  most  painful  part ;  that  it  was  plain  he  had 
been  thinking  much  of  it  the  night  before,  and  his  pil- 
low was  wet  with  tears.  After  breakfast,  however,  his 
crib  was  drawn,  as  usual,  near  the  window,  but  he  did 
not  lift  up  his  head  to  see  whether  any  new  buds  were 
come  out  on  his  favorite  rose,  nor  did  he  ask  for  his 
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JEolian  harp  to  be  fixed  as  usual ;  and  when  his  gold- 
finch began  to  sing,  he  turned  away,  and  said  he  would 
rather  not  have  it  in  the  room  just  then. 

His  mother  saw  that  the  time  was  come  when  she 
must  soothe  and  support  him,  —  and  she  bent  down 
gently  over  him,  and  told  him  who  was  her  comforter, 
and  she  hoped  He  Avas  his  too.  '  Mother  ! '  said  Ger- 
ard, after  a  few  moments'  silence,  '  if  you  please,  do  not 
say  any  more,  I  will  try  and  bear  it  as  well  as  I  can  ; 
only,  mother,  I  have  been  thinking  of  you,  and  how  you 
will  feel  to-morrow,  at  this  time,  if  it  please  God  I 
should  die.'  His  mother  was  not  prepared  for  this,  and 
Mowbray  said  all  her  fortitude  seemed  to  forsake  her, 
while  the  child's,  on  the  contrary,  from  that  moment, 
rose.  It  seemed  as  if  love  for  his  mother  had  inspired 
him  anew  ;  and  when  the  surgeon  came,  he  spoke  even 
cheerfully  to  him.  His  mother  was  allowed  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  operation,  and  who  can  tell  the  comfort  it  was 
to  Gerard.  Mowbray,  too,  bore  it,  '  like  a  martyr,'  Mr. 
W.  said.  The  operation  was  skilfully  performed,  and 
sooner  over  than  they  had  expected. 

Gerard's  recovery  was  slow,  and  the  long  confine- 
ment had  a  bad  effect  on  his  health.  He  did,  however, 
so  far  recover,  as  that  he  had  some  years  of  comfort ; 
and,  in  spite  of  his  sad  calamity,  he  was  always  cheerful 
and  happy.  If  we  had  had  no  cause  to  reproach  ourselves, 
we  should  have  felt  nothing  but  admiration  in  witness- 
ing the  series  of  good  and  useful  deeds  by  which  he  ful- 
filled the  purposes  of  a  long  life  in  a  few  short  years. 
As  it  was,  there  was  no  one,  I  sincerely  believe,  among 
his  schoolfellows,  who  could  ever  hear  his  name  without 


a  pang ;  and  now,  though  he  has  been  in  his  grave  these 
twenty  years,  I  believe  that  what  we  learned  from  our 
intercourse  with  little  Gerard,  has  been  the  most  im- 
pressive lesson  of  our  lives. 


THE    CHILDREN'S   BALL. 

BRILLIANT  and  gay  was  the  lighted  hall, — 
'Twas  the  night  of  an  infant  festival; 
There  were  sylphlike  forms  in  the  mazy  dance, 
And  there  were  the  tutored  step  and  glance. 
And  the  gay  attire,  and  the  hopes  and  fears, 
That  might  well  bespeak  maturer  years; 
The  sight  might,  to  common  eyes,  seem  glad, 
But  I  own  that  it  made  my  spirits  sad. 

I  saw  not,  in  all  that  festive  scene, 
The  cloudless  brow,  and  the  careless  mien  ; 
But  Vanity  sought  the  stranger' s  gaze, 
And  Envy  shrunk  from  another  's  praise  ; 
And  Pride  repelled,  with  disdainful  eye, 
The  once-loved  playmate  of  days  gone  by. 
Alas  !  that  feelings  so  far  from  mild, 
Should  find  place  in  the  breast  of  a  little  child. 

And  how,  thought  I,  at  the  morrow 's  rise, 

Will  the  fair  young  sleepers  ope  their  eyes : 

Will  their  smiles  the  freshness  of  morning  speak, 

And  the  roses  of  health  suffuse  their  cheek  ? 

No  —  with  a  wearied  mind  and  look, 

They  will  turn  from  the  pencil,  the  globe,  and  book, 

A  longing  and  feverish  glance  to  cast 

On  the  joys  and  the  pains  of  the  evening  past. 
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Parents  !  't  is  all  too  soon  to  press 
The  glittering  fetters  of  worldliness 

v5  O 

On-these  lender  years,  to  which  belong 
The  merry  sport,  and  the  birdlike  song ; 
What  fruit  can  the  trees  of  autumn  bring, 
If  the  fragile  blossoms  be  nipped  in  the  spring  ? 
Such  stores  will  the  summer  of  life  impart, 
If  ye  spoil  not  the  bloom  of  the  infant  heart ! 

London  Literary  Journal. 


THE   FORCE   OF  BENEVOLENT  EXAMPLE. 

MR.  LOFFT,  of  Suffolk,  England,  had  a  dog  that 
showed  a  most  affectionate  and  tractable  disposition. 
This  dog  was  of  that  kind,  called  by  some,  the  elegant 
terrier.  The  poor  animal  had  by  some  chance  met  with  a 
.  severe  injury,  and,  in  the  agony  it  suffered,  took  refuge 
in  Mr.  Lofft's  courtyard.  He  was  from  home,  and, 
from  the  spasms  that  affected  the  clog,  the  family  ap- 
prehended he  wras  mad.  On  Mr.  Lofft's  return,  he 
discovered  that  the  hurt  was  in  the  under  jaw,  and  he 
tended  it  twro  years  before  it  got  well.  Gratitude  for 
kindness,  at  a  moment  when  it  was  so  much  wanted, 
seemed  to  produce  the  most  tender  attachment  in  this 
dog.  Mr.  Lofft  gained  an  extraordinary  influence  over 
him,  and  broke  him  of  his  propensity  to  seize  rabbits, 
and  worry  cats,  merely  by  the  displeasure  marked  on 
his  countenance,  without  beating  him.  When  he  was 
most  incensed  against  an  unfortunate  cat  that  happened 
to  fall  in  his  way,  his  master  would  snatch  him  up  in 
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his  arms,  and  quiet  him  in  an  instant.  Time  rendered 
this  attachment  so  strong,  that  it  seemed  as  if  no  prov- 
ocation could  induce  him  to  bite  Mr.  Lofft,  or  the  chil- 
dren. A  dispute  having,  on  some  occasion,  arisen  be- 
tween this  gentleman  and  one  of  his  little  boys,  after 
proper  expostulation,  he  was  attempting  to  put  the 
child,  who  resisted,  out  of  the  room  ;  when  the  dog, 
seeing  the  bustle,  and  supposing  his  master  was  going 
to  beat  the  boy,  tried  to  pull  him  away  by  the  skirts  of 
his  coat,  which  benevolent  action  gave  such  a  turn  to 
the  contest,  as  to  reconcile  the  father  and  son. 


A   PERSIAN    PRECEPT. 

Now  in  thy  youth,  beseech  of  Him, 

Who  giveth,  upbraiding  not, 
That  his  light  in  thy  heart  become  not  dim, 

And  his  love  be  unforgot ; 
And  thy  God,  in  the  darkest  of  days  will  be 
Greenness,  and  beauty,  and  strength  to  thee. 


THE   VALUE   OF    TIME. 

IP  time  is  the  most  precious  of  goods,  the  loss  of 
time  must  be  the  greatest  of  losses.  Waste  not  time, 
for  time  is  the  stuff  that  life  is  made  of. 
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WE   WERE   BOYS   TOGETHER. 


were  bovs  together, 

v  O 

And  never  can  forget 
The  schoolhouse  on  the  heather, 

In  childhood  where  we  met  — 
The  humble  home,  to  memory  dear  ; 

Its  sorrows  and  its  joys, 
Where  woke  the  transient  smile  or  tear, 

When  you  and  I  were  boys. 

We  were  youths  together, 

And  castles  built  in  air  ; 
Your  heart  Avas  like  a  feather, 

And  mine  weighed  down  with  care. 
To  you  came  wealth  with  manhood  's  prime, 

To  me  it  brought  alloys, 
Foreshadowed  in  the  primrose  time, 

When  you  and  I  were  boys. 

We  're  old  men  together  ; 

The  friends  we  loved  of  yore, 
With  leaves  of  autumn  weather, 

Are  gone,  forevermore. 
How  blest  to  age  the  impulse  given  — 

The  hope,  time  ne'er  destroys  — 
Which  led  our  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven, 

When  you  and  I  were  boys. 

G.  P.  Morris, 


MAXIMS. 

IT  is  easier  not  do  wrong  than  to  undo  it. 

It  is  easier  to  undo  wrong  than  to  persist  in  it. 
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THE   LITTLE   DEAF   MUTE. 

IT  is  said,  that,  some  years  ago,  at  an  examination  of 
an  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
in  London,  a  little  boy  was  asked,  in  writing,  '  Who 
made  the  world  ? ' 

He  took  the  chalk  and  wrote  underneath  the  words  :  — 
'  In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens,  and  the 
earth.' 

The  clergyman  then  inquired,  in  a  similar  manner :  — 
'  Why  did  Jesus  Christ  come  into  the  world? ' 
A  smile  of  gratitude  rested  on  the  face  of  the  little 
fellow,  as  he  wrote  :  — 

'  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion, that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 


sinners.' 


A  third  question  was  then  proposed,  evidently  in- 
tended to  call  the  most  powerful  feelings  into  exer- 
cise :  — 

'  Why  were  you  born  deaf  and  dumb,  when  I  can 
hear  and  speak  ?  ' 

1  Never,'  says  an  eyewitness,  '  shall  I  forget  the  look 
of  resignation  which  sat  upon  his  countenance,  as  he 
again  took  the  chalk,  and  wrote  :  — 

'  Even  so  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.'  * 


*  The  deaf  and  dumb  arc  now  generally  called  Deaf-mutes.  The 
deaf  are  usually  dumb  also,  —  not  because  they  lack  any  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  but  because  speaking  is  an  imitative  art,  and  the 
deaf,  hearing  no  sounds,  do  not  attempt  to  imitate  any. 

To  show  that  this  is  the  fact,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in 
Europe,  at  many  of  the  Institutions  for  instructing  the  deaf  and 
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dumb,  they  are  actually  taught  to  speak,  and  many  have  been  able 
to  do  this  so  naturally,  that  a  stranger  would  not  at  first  suspect 
they  were  deaf. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  as  one  would  suppose,  to  teach  those  who 
cannot  hear,  to  make  the  sounds  that  are  used  in  conversation,  and 
to  tell,  by  the  motion  of  the  lips,  what  is  said  to  them. 

The  fact  is,  that  all  the  sounds  we  use  only  amount  to  between 
thirty  and  forty ;  and  as  these  must  all  be  made  by  the  throat,  the 
tongue,  the  teeth,  or  the  lips,  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  deaf,  by  see- 
ing or  feeling  the  position  of  these  organs,  when  each  sound  is  ar- 
ticulated, to  tell  what  is  said  to  them,  or  to  utter  any  sound  required. 

Besides,  although  there  are  thirty  or  forty  sounds  in  our  lan- 
guage, it  is  a  fact  that  several  of  these  so  resemble  each  other,  that 
the  number  may  be  greatly  reduced.  Let  the  reader  pronounce 
Fe  and  Fe,  or  Be  and  Pe ;  Go  and  Co,  Se,  Ce,  Zn,  *S#,  C//,  Zy ;  and 
he  will  have  an  example  of  this  similarity  of  sounds,  so  far  as  the 
situation  of  the  organs  of  voice  are  concerned.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
will  see  the  propriety  of  making  a  better  alphabet  than  ours  is  for 
the  use  of  the  deaf-mutes,  and  the  advantage  of  calling  the  letters 
by  names  that  more  nearly  resemble  the  sounds  they  represent. 

The  Editor  has  seen  children  in  our  common  schools  converse 
freely  across  the  room  by  spelling  the  words  without  uttering  any 
sound.  This,  certainly,  is  not  a  noisy  amusement,  and  it  leads  to 
greater  care  in  the  utterance  of  both  letters  and  words.  The  deaf- 
mutes  in  this  country  generally  write  their  thoughts,  or  converse 
by  signs  which  represent  whole  words,  or  ideas,  or  by  spelling 
words  by  certain  positions  of  the  fingers,  which  indicate  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet. 

The  uninstructed  deaf  and  dumb  generally  make  noises,  but 
these  sounds  are  so  disagreeable,  tTiat  the  first  effort  of  the  teacher 
is  to  prevent  their  being  made. 

The  question  is  often  asked  why,  since  the  race  of  monkeys  and 
balioons  have  the  organs  of  voice  and  hearing  also,  they  never 
learn  to  talk  ?  The  natives  of  Central  Africa,  where  these  animals 
abound,  are  said  to  believe  that  they  can  talk  if  they  will,  but  they 
will  not,  lest  they  should  be  set  to  work. 

The  truth  is,  monkies.  and  the  lower  animals,  do  not  talk,  because 
they  have  nothing  to  say.  The  tongue  is  moved  by  the  mind,  but 
where  there  is  no  intellect,  there  is  no  thought :  and  where  there  is 
no  thought,  there  is  no  need  of  any  language,  except  that  natural 
language  which  enables  animals  to  make  known  their  pains  and 
pleasures,  their  wants  and  fears. 

Some  birds  have  gone  farther  than  any  quadruped  in  this  respect, 
for  they  have  imitated  the  human  voice,  and  even  repeated  short 
sentences.  No  one,  however,  has  been  known  to  invent  a  sentence, 
or  to  understand  one,  for  the  Crow  who  was  taught  to  say,  ;  What 
do  you  want,  boy  1 '  would  say  this  to  girls,  and  men,  and  women, 
as  often  as  to  bovs 
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THE   NAUTILUS. 

THE  Nautilus  is  a  shell-fish  that  has  the  power  of  floating  upon  the  water, 
and  sailing  by  means  of  certain  broad  feelers  that  it  can  hold  up  for  sails,  or 
use  as  paddles.  The  shell  has  several  air-chambers  in  it,  and,  by  removing  a 
little  air,  the  shell  sinks,  or,  by  taking  in  a  little  more,  it  becomes  lighter 
than  water,  and  floats.  A  piece  of  pumice-stone  will  illustrate  this,  for,  when 
dry,  if  laid  upon  the  water  it  will  float ;  but,  when  the  water  has  driven  the 
air  from  some  of  its  pores,  it  sinks,  and  will  not  float  again  till  the  air  is  re- 
stored. Some  curious  animals,  with  air-cells  like  the  Nautilus,  have  been 
found  in  the  earth,  in  a  fossil  state,  although  no  such  animals  have  ever  been 
found  alive  in  the  seas  that  now  exist. 

The  Nautilus  is  an  interesting  little  sailor,  and  besides  giving  to  the  ancients 
an  idea  that  was  useful  in  the  building  of  ships,  he  has  furnished  the  moderns 
with  a  theme  for  much  beautiful  poetry,  of  which  the  following  is  a  speci- 
men : 

The  Nautilus  ever  loves  to  glide 

Upon  the  crest  of  the  radiant  tide. 

When  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  wave  is  bright, 

Look  over  the  sea  for  a  lovely  sight ! 

You  may  watch,  and  watch,  for  many  a  mile, 

And  never  see  Nautilus  all  the  while, 

Till,  just  as  your  patience  is  nearly  lost, 

Lo  !  there  is  a  bark  in  the  sunlight  tossed ! 

'  Sail,  ho  !  and  whither  away  so  fast  ? ' 

What  a  curious  thing  she  has  rigged  for  a  mast ! 

'  Alioy !  ahoy !  don't  you  hear  our  hail  'I ' 

How  the  breeze  is  swelling  her  gossamer  sail ! 

The  good  ship  Nautilus  —  yes,  't  is  she  ! 

Sailing  over  the  gold  of  the  placid  sea  ; 

And  though  she  will  never  deign  reply, 

I  could  tell  her  hull  with  the  glance  of  an  eye. 

Now,  I  wonder  where  Nautilus  can  be  bound  5 
Or  does  she  always  sail  round  and  round, 
With  the  fairy  queen  and  her  court  on  board, 
And  mariner-sprites,  a  glittering  horde  1 
Does  she  roam  and  roam  till  the  evening  light  ? 
And  where  does  she  go  in  the  deep  midnight  ? 
So  crazy  a  vessel  could  hardly  sail, 
Or  weather  the  blow  of  '  a  fine,  stiff  gale.' 
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O,  the  self-same  hand  that  holds  the  chain 
Which  the  ocean  binds  to  the  rocky  main  — 
Which  guards  from  wreck  when  the  tempest  raves, 
And  the  stout  ship  reels  on  the  surging  waves  — 
Directs  the  course  of  thy  little  bark, 
And,  in  the  light,  or  the  shadowy  dark, 
And  near  the  shore,  or  far  at  sea, 
Makes  safe  a  billowy  path  for  thee  ! 

Park  Benjamin. 


THE  DOGS  OF  MOUNT  ST.  BERNARD. 

THE  Great  St.  Bernard  is  one  of  the  Pennine  Alps; 
over  which  is  a  steep  road  extremely  dangerous  in 
spring,  in  consequence  of  the  avalanches  of  ice  and 
snow.  At  the  highest  part  of  the  road,  on  the  border 
of  a  small  pond,  is  a  building  called  The  Hospital,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  elevated  dwelling  in  the  old 
world.  This  hospital  was  founded  in  the  year  962,  by 
St.  Bernard,  for  the  relief  of  pilgrims  who  wished  to 
visit  Rome  ;  and  it  is  conducted  by  monks  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Augustin,  who  are  bound  to  feed  and  lodge  gra- 
tuitously all  persons  who  cross  the  mountain.  These 
monks  are  also  obliged,  during  seven  or  eight  of  the 
most  dangerous  months,  to  patrpl  the  mountain  with 
great  dogs,  furnished  with  succor  for  distressed  travel- 
lers, and  then  to  receive  them  into  the  hospital,  and 
restore  them  to  health  without  any  remuneration. 

During  the  coldest  months,  the  mercury  at  the  Con- 
vent or  Hospital  ranges  at  about  twenty  degrees  below 
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zero.  Even  in  summer,  it  freezes  every  morning,  and 
the  sky  is  not  clear  more  than  ten  or  twelve  times  in  a 
year.  In  spite  of  all  their  care,  every  year,  bodies  of 
travellers  are  found  frozen  to  death,  or  buried  under 
the  snow.  These  bodies  are  placed  in  a  chapel  of  the 
Hospital,  and  as  the  severity  of  the  climate  does  not 
allow  them  to  become  corrupted,  the  features  remain 
unaltered  for  two  or  three  years,  after  which  they  dry 
up  and  become  mummies. 

The  pond  is  frozen  over  nine  months  of  the  year, 
and  fish  cannot  live  in  it.  In  their  garden,  the  monks 
can  only  raise  a  few  cabbages,  salads,  and  roots. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  passage,  it  is 
said  that  seven  or  eight  thousand  persons  cross  the 
mountain  every  year,  and  sometimes  several  hundreds 
have  been  in  the  Hospital  at  one  time. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this  mountain  was 
crossed  until  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar.  On  an  eminence 
not  far  from  the  Hospital,  was  a  temple,  in  which  was 
the  statue  of  a  god,  to  whom  the  Eomans  gave  the 
name  Jupiter  Pennium,  and  whom  the  mountaineers 
had  previously  called  Pennius,  a  word  derived  from  the 
Celtic  word  Penn,  which  means  height,  and  which  has 
given  the  name  of  Pennine  Alps  to  this  part  of  the 
chain.  The  Romans  also  called  St.  Bernard,  Mons 
Jovis,  whence  came  the  corruption,  Mount  Joux,  by 
Avhich  name  the  mountain  was  called  until  the  tenth 
century,  when  it  took  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
Hospital. 

The  Italians  still  call  it  Mount  Jove,  and  the  moun- 
taineers Mount  Devy.  The  monks  destroyed  the  temple 
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of  Jupiter,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
near  the  Hospital,  on  a  level  spot,  that  has  retained  the 
name  of  Jupiter's  Plain.  Many  antiques  have  been 
found  on  St.  Bernard,  and  more  than  five  hundred 
medals  of  all  the  Roman  emperors,  in  gold,  silver,  or 
bronze. 

The  Roman  legions  crossed  St.  Bernard  to  go  into 
Helvetia  (Switzerland)  and  Gaul  (France).  An  army 
of  Lombards  crossed  it,  A.  D.  547,  and  other  armies 
crossed  it  under  Charlemagne.  From  1798  to  1801, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Frenchmen 
crossed  it.  In  1799,  the  French  and  Austrians  fought 
a  battle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hospital,  in  which  the 
French  were  victorious.  In  1800,  the  French  army  of 
reserve,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand  men  under  Napo- 
leon, crossed  the  mountain  with  cavalry,  and  heavy 
artillery. 

The  dogs  employed  by  the  monks  in  their  benevolent 
labors,  have  always  excited  the  admiration  of  mankind, 
and  one  of  them,  in  particular,  seems  to  have  possessed 
an  intelligence  and  benevolence  that  we  may  be  proud 
to  imitate.  This  remarkable  animal  served  the  Hospi- 
tal for  twelve  years,  during  which  time,  he  saved  the 
lives  of  at  least  twelve  individuals.  His  zeal  was  inde- 
fatigable. Whenever  the  mountain  was  enveloped  in 
fogs  and  snow,  he  set  out  in  search  of  lost  travellers,  and 
was  accustomed  to  run  barking  till  he  lost  his  breath. 
When  he  found  his  strength  was  insufficient  to  draw 
from  the  snow  a  traveller  benumbed  with  cold,  he  would 
run  back  to  the  Hospital  in  search  of  the  monks. 

One  dav,  this  interesting  animal  found  a  child  in  a 
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frozen  state,  between  the  bridge  of  Drouaz,  and  the  ice- 
house of  Balsora.  He  immediately  began  to  lick  him, 
and  having  succeeded  in  restoring  animation,  by  means 
of  his  caresses,  he  induced  the  child  to  tie  himself  round 
his  body.  In  this  way,  he  carried  the  poor  little  crea- 
ture, as  if  in  triumph,  to  the  Hospital.  When  old  age 
deprived  him  of  strength,  the  prior  of  the  convent  pen- 
sioned him  at  Beray,  by  way  of  reward.  He  is  now 
dead,  and  his  skin  is  stuffed,  and  deposited  in  the  museum 
of  that  town.  The  little  phial,  in  which  he  carried  a 
reviving  liquor  for  the  distressed  travellers  whom  he 
found  among  the  mountains,  is  still  suspended  from  his 
neck. 

A  frightful  avalanche,  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1816,  buried  two  domestics  of  the  Hospital,  and  four 
men  of  the  town  of  St.  Pierre,  without  a  possibility  of 
relief;  and,  to  heighten  the  misfortune,  all  the  dogs, 
with  one  exception,  were  buried  under  the  snow.  Their 
race  is  now  extinct 


DIVINE    PROTECTION. 

Is  thy  path  lonely  1  fear  it  not,  for  He 

Who  marks  the  sparrow  fall,  is  guarding  thec ; 

And  not  a  star  shines  o'er  thine  head  by  night, 

But  he  hath  known  that  it  will  reach  thy  sight. 

And  not  a  joy  can  beautify  thy  lot, 

But  tells  thee  still,  that  thou  art  unforgot ; 

Nay,  not  a  grief  can  darken  or  surprise,  — 

Swell  in  thy  heart,  or  dim  with  tears  thine  eyes, 

But  it  is  sent  in  mercy  and  in  love, 

To  bid  thy  helplessness  seek  strength  above. 


TIM   LINKINWATER,  THE    LONDON 
BOOK-KEEPER. 

1 A  FIXE  morning,  Mr.  Linkinwater,'  said  Nicholas, 
entering  the  office,  on  his  return  from  the  country. 

'  Ah  ! '  replied  Tim,  i  talk  of  the  country,  indeed  ! 
What  do  you  think  of  this,  now,  for  a  day  —  a  London 
day  —  eh  ? ' 

*  It 's  a  little  clearer  out  of  town,'  said  Nicholas. 

*  Clearer  ! '    echoed   Tim    Linkinwater.     '  You  shall 
see  it  from  my  bedroom  window.' 

'  You  shall  see  it  from  mine]  replied  Nicholas,  with 
a  smile. 

1  Poh  !  poh ! '  said  Tim  Linkinwater,  '  don't  tell  me. 
Country  ! '  (Tim  never  went  out  of  London.)  '  Non- 
sense. What  can  you  get  in  the  country  but  new-laid 
esrgs  and  flowers?  I  can  buy  new-laid  eini's  in  Leaden- 
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hall  market,  any  morning  before  breakfast ;  and,  as  to 
flowers,  it 's  worth  a  run  up  stairs  to  smell  my  mignion- 
ette,  or  to  see  the  double  wall-flower  in  the  back  attic- 
window,  at  No.  6,  in  the  court.' 

'  There  is  a  double  wall-flower  at  No.  6,  in  the  court, 
is  there  ? '  said  Nicholas. 

1  Yes,  is  there,'  replied  Tim,  '  and  planted  in  a 
cracked  jug,  without  a  spout.  There  were  hyacinths 
there  this  last  spring,  blossoming  in  -  -  but  you  '11 
laugh  at  that,  of  course.' 

'  At  what  ?  ' 

'At  their  blossoming  in  old  blacking-bottles,'  said 
Tim. 
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'  Not  I,  indeed/  returned  Nicholas. 

Tim  looked  wistfully  at  him  for  a  moment,  as  if  he 
were  encouraged  by  the  tone  of  his  reply,  to  be  more 
communicative  on  the  subject ;  and  sticking  behind  his 
ear  a  pen  that  he  had  been  making,  and  shutting  up  his 
knife  with  a  smart  click,  he  said :  — 

'  They  belong  to  a  sickly,  bed-ridden,  hump-backed 
boy,  and  seem  to  be  the  only  pleasures,  Mr.  Nickleby, 
of  his  sad  existence.  How  many  years  is  it,'  said  Tim, 
pondering,  '  since  I  first  noticed  him,  quite  a  little 
child,  dragging  himself  about  on  a  pair  of  tiny  crutch- 
es ?  Well,  well  !  not  many ;  but  though  they  would 
appear  nothing,  if  I  thought  of  other  things,  they  seem 
a  long,  long  time,  when  I  think  of  him.  It  is  a  sad 
thing,'  said  Tim,  breaking  off,  '  to  see  a  little,  deformed 
child,  sitting  apart  from  other  children,  who  are  ac- 
tive and  merry,  watching,  the  cames  he  is  denied  the 
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power  of  sharing  in.  He  made  my  heart  ache  very 
often.' 

1  It  is  a  good  heart,'  said  Nicholas,  '  that  disentangles 
itself  from  the  close  avocations  of  every  day,  to  heed 
such  things.  You  were  saying  — 

'  That  the  flowers  belonged  to  this  poor  boy,'  said 
Tim,  'that's  all.  When  it  is  fine  weather,  and  he  can 
crawl  out  of  bed,  he  draws  a  chair  close  to  the  window, 
and  sits  there  looking  at  them,  and  arranging  them  all 
day  long.  We  used  to  nod  at  first,  and  then  we  came 
to  speak.  Formerly,  when  I  called  to  him,  and  asked 
him  how  he  was,  he  would  smile,  and  say,  "  better  ;  " 
but  now  he  shakes  his  head,  and  only  bends  more  close- 
ly over  his  old  plants.  It  must  be  dull  to  watch  the 
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dark  house-tops,  and  the  flying  clouds,  for  so  many 
months  ;  but  he  is  very  patient.' 

'  Is  there  nobody  in  the  house  to  cheer  or  help  him  ? ' 
asked  Nicholas. 

'  His  father  lives  there,  I  believe,'  replied  Tim,  '  and 
other  people,  too  ;  but  no  one  seems  to  care  much  for 
the  poor  sickly  cripple.  I  have  asked  him  if  I  can  do 
nothing  for  him ;  his  answer  is  always  the  same  — 
"  Nothing."  His  voice  has  grown  weak  of  late,  but  I 
can  see  that  he  makes  the  old  reply.  He  can't  leave 
his  bed  now,  so  they  have  moved  it  close  to  the  window, 
and  there  he  is  all  day,  -  -  now  looking  at  the  sky,  and 
now  at  his  flowers,  which  he  still  makes  shift  to  trim 
and  water  with  his  own  thin  hands.  At  night,  when 
he  sees  my  candle,  he  draws  back  his  curtain,  and 
leaves  it  so  till  I  am  in  bed.  It  seems  such  company 
to  him  to  know  that  I  am  there,  that  I  often  sit  at  my 
window,  for  an  hour  or  more,  that  he  may  see  I  am 
still  awake  ;  and  sometimes  I  get  up  in  the  night  to 
look  at  the  dull,  melancholy  light  in  his  little  room,  and 
wonder  whether  he  is  awake  or  sleeping. 

'  The  night  will  not  be  long  coming,'  said  Tim, 
'  when  he  will  sleep  and  never  wake  again  on  earth. 
We  have  never  so  much  as  shaken  hands  in  all  our 
lives ;  and  yet  I  shall  miss  him  like  an  old  friend.  Are 
there  any  country  flowers  that  could  interest  me  like 
these,  do  you  think  ?  Or  do  you  suppose  that  the 
withering  of  a  hundred  kinds  of  the  choicest  flowers 
that  blow,  —  called  by  the  hardest  Latin  names  that  ever 
were  invented,  —  would  give  me  one  fraction  of  the 
pain  that  I  shall  feel  when  these  old  jugs  and  bottles 
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are  swept  away  as  lumber  ?  Country  ! '  cried  Tim, 
with  a  contemptuous  emphasis ;  *  don't  you  know  that 
I  could  n't  have  such  a  court  under  my  bedroom  win- 
dow any  where  but  in  London  ?  ' 

With  which  inquiry  Tim  turned  his  back,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  absorbed  in  his  accounts,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hastily  wiping  his  eyes,  when  he  supposed 
Nicholas  was  looking  another  way. 


THE   LORD'S   PRAYER. 

OUR  Father,  who  in  heaven  art, 

Thy  name  all  hallowed  be ; 
Thy  kingdom  come  within  my  heart, 

Thy  will  be  clone  by  me. 
Give  me  to-day  the  food  I  need ; 

And  all  my  sins  forgive, 
As  I  forgive,  in  thought  and  deed, 

The  injuries  I  receive. 
And,  in  temptation 's  dreadful  hour, 

From  evil  keep  me  free, 
For  thine 's  the  kingdom,  glory,  power, 

Throughout  eternity. 


ALAS  !  it  is  with  the  heart  that  we  hear,  see,  and 
think,  as  well  as  feel !  and  when  once  these  powers 
have  become  deadened  within  it,  from  the  abuse  of  our 
faculties,  or  the  loss  of  inward  peace,  the  remaining 
pleasures  or  prosperities  of  life  are  but  as  colors  to  the 
blind,  music  to  the  deaf,  and  sunshine  to  the  dead. 

Lady  Buhver. 
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ANECDOTES   OF    CHILDREN. 

ANY  one  who  loves  children,  and  will  take  the  trouble 
to  listen  to  their  broken  talk,  and  watch  their  childish 
actions,  will  be  sufficiently  rewarded  for  his  pains.  It 
has  been  said,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ; 
but,  hear  the  very  original  remarks  made  by  little  chil- 
dren, and  very  many  entirely  new  ideas  will  be  ob- 
tained. A  little  girl,  who  had  lived  all  her  short  life 
in  the  city,  and  had  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the 
pleasures  of  a  country  life  ;  —  to  whom  green  fields  and 
uncaged  birds  were  only  known  by  hearsay,  —  was, 
when  about  three  years  old,  rendered  very  happy,  by 
her  parents'  removing  into  the  country.  For  a  few 
days,  her  enjoyment  was  intense,  but  one  thing  was 
wanting  to  complete  her  felicity.  She  wished  to  hear 
the  birds  sing.  '  Mother,'  said  she,  '  why  don't  the 
birds  sing?  I  thought  when  I  came  here  I  should  hear 
them.'  '  And  don't  you  hear  them,  Anne  ? '  replied  her 
mother.  '  There  is  one,  now,  on  that  tree,  don't  you 
hear  him  sing  ?  "NVhy,  he  is  almost  splitting  his  little 
throat.'  A  cloud  of  disappointment  gathered  over  little 
Anne 's  face.  '  I  thought,'  said  she,  with  a  long  sigh, 
'  I  thought  they  would  sing  ivords,  as  sister  Mary  does.' 
"Who  can  say  the  child  was  silly,  in  having  such  expec- 
tations ?  Could  any  thing  be  more  natural  ?  Older 
persons  than  little  Anne,  have  been  puzzled  to  find 
why  the  whistling  and  chirping  of  a  bird,  should  be 
called  *  singing.'  The  same  little  Anne  wished  to  know 
'when  the  buddoms  were  going  to  bloss.' 

Another  little  girl,  being  ambitious  to  make  a  ruffle, 
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hemmed  it,  and  then,  in  great  glee,  exclaimed,  '  Now, 
mother,  show  me  how  to  wrinkle  it ! '  she  meant  '  gather/ 
yet  the  word  she  made  use  of,  expressed  perfectly  what 
she  wanted.  Another  little  girl  wished  to  know,  if 
pouring  milk  into  preserved  barberries  would  make 
them  '  pucker.'  I  was  visiting,  once,  where  the  lady 
made  it  a  daily  practice  to  read  a  portion  of  the  Bible 
aloud  to  her  iittle  girl.  The  lesson,  one  day,  was  about 
the  sick  man,  who  was  made  whole.  When  the  reading 
was  concluded,  Mary  looked  up  and  asked,  '  Mother, 
where  was  he  broken  ? ' 

How  easily  are  the  sympathies  of  children  excited 
by  relating  affecting  incidents  to  them,  even  should 
those  incidents  happen  to  be  above  their  childish  com- 
prehension. I  knew  a  little  girl  who  was  moved  to 
tears  by  reading  a  story  of  an  orphan.  She  was  not 
old  enough  to  read  correctly,  and  invariably  read  it  '  u 
little  02} t inn.'  This  word  could  have  conveyed  no  idea 
to  her  of  what  an  orphan  was,  but  she  knew  it  must  be 
something  affecting,  and  regularly  watered  the  book 
with  her  tears. 

I  heard  an  old  lady  say,  that,  in  her  youth,  when 
books  for  children  were  very  different  from  what  the 
present  generation  enjoy,  she  was  the  happy  owner  of 
one  book,  which  was  endeared  to  her  by  a  very  affect- 
ing incident  which  it  contained.  The  story  was  of  a 
girl,  whose  relations  treated  her  very  unkindly,  and  the 
story-book  said,  that,  in  endeavoring  to  escape  from  her 
persecutors,  she  'doubled  her  speed.'  The  old  lady 
said  she  used  to  look  at  the  picture  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book,  representing  a  girl  with  a  distaff  in  her  hand, 
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and,  thinking  the  distaff  was  her  '  speed,'  she  shed  many 
tears  over  the  poor  girl,  for  having  to  double  it. 

I  knew  a  little  boy  who  had  a  very  bad  habit  of 
running  away  from  home.  lie  watched  every  person 
who  came  in,  or  went  out,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
slip  out  unperceived  ;  so  great  w^as  this  wandering  pro- 
pensity, and  so  aware  was  this  child  —  but  three  years 
old — of  his  failing,  that  he  one  day  came  running  to 
his  mother,  calling  out :  '  Mother,  mother  !  the  milk- 
man has  left  the  gate  open ;  I  'm  afraid,  if  you  don't  lock 
it,  I  shall  run  away ! '  One  day,  he  was  observed  by  a 
gentleman,  sauntering  along  alone  in  the  street,  perfectly 
unconcerned  on  that  account,  and  curiously  watching 
what  took  place  around  him.  Knowing  that  such  a 
little  child  must  have  strayed  from  home,  the  gentleman 
kindly  inquired  his  name  and  place  of  abode,  with  the 
intention  of  taking  him  home.  The  cunning  little  fel- 
low, mistrusting  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  and  preferring 
his  liberty,  would  only  answer :  '  My  name  is  me,  and 
I  live  to  home.'  Could  a  more  ingenious  answer  have 
been  given? 

A  sister  of  the  writer,  wishing  to  learn  the  alphabet 
at  a  very  early  age,  would  point  to  a  letter,  and  ask, 
what  is  that  ?  A,  said  her  mother,  or  B,  or  whatever 
the  letter  was.  When  she  pointed  to  I,  the  mother 
called  it  I,  and  the  child,  supposing  it  meant  her  mother, 
concluded  that  she  must  call  it  Ton;  and  when  she 
pointed  to  U,  and  was  told  that  it  was  U,  she  concluded 
that  it  meant  herself,  and  she  called  it  Me.  When  she 
was  promoted  to  an  elementary  school,  she  uniformly 
called  I,  you,  and  U,  me. 
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THE   CIGAR.  —  EXAMPLE   AND   PRECEPT. 

A    DIALOGUE    BETWEEN    JOHN    AND    HIS    FATHER. 

John.  FATHER,  why  may  I  not  smoke  this  cigar  as  you 
do? 

Father.  You  must  not  smoke  it,  John.  I  have  told 
you  I  shall  punish  you  if  you  do. 

John.    Yes,  father ;  but  why  may  I  not  smoke  it  ? 

Father.    It  will  hurt  you. 

John.  Well,  father,  if  it  will  hurt  me,  why  does  it  not 
hurt  you  ?  for  you  know  I  should  not  have  thought  of 
smoking  if  I  had  not  seen  you  do  so. 

Father.  It  does  hurt  me ;  and  that  is  why  I  wish  to 
prevent  your  being  hurt. 

John.    Father,  how  does  it  hurt  you  ? 

Father.  No  matter ;  it  undermines  the  health,  .and  often 
leads  to  something  worse. 

John.    What  is  worse  than  sickness,  father  ? 

Father.  You  are  very  inquisitive,  my  son.  There  are 
many  things  worse  than  sickness.  Smoking  is  apt  to  lead 
to  drinking  ;  it  is  offensive  to  some  persons,  and  is  very 
expensive.  It  will  hurt  you,  I  tell  you. 

John.    Father, 

Father.    Well,  —  what?     Don't  be  troublesome. 

John.    How  long  since  it  began  to  hurt  you  ? 

Father.    0,  ever  so  long.     There,  go  to  bed. 

John.  -Don't  be  angry,  father,  but  let  me  ask  only  one 
question  more. 

Father.  Well,  what  is  it?  It  is  high  time  you  were 
abed. 
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John.  If  smoking  hurts  you,  do  you  smoke  because  you 
like  to  be  hurt  ?  Now,  I  don't  like  to  be  hurt,  and  I  shall 
take  care  never  to  touch  a  cigar.  Good-night,  father. 

Father.  The  boy  does  not  know  how  severe  a  lesson 
he  has  set  me.  He  is  more  of  a  man  than  his  father, 
after  all.  I  shall  have  to  give  up  my  cigar. 


THE   PARABLE   OF   THE  TALENTS. 

A    SUNDAY-SCHOOL    LESSON. 

IN  old  times,  it  was  a  general  custom  for  the  mother 
of  a  family  to  gather  her  children  around  her  on  Sun- 
day evening  and  hear  them  read  the  Bible  in  turn,  and 
answer  questions  in  the  Catechism.  Mrs.  Prescott,  a 
widow  lady,  had  four  children,  and,  one  evening,  after 
they  had  read  the  parable  of  the  Talents,  the  mother 
asked  them  what  they  supposed  the  parable  meant.  It 
means,  that  those  who  have  money  must  use  it  and  get 
more,  said  one  of  the  children.  It  cannot  mean  that, 
said  the  mother,  for  Jesus  says,  '  What  doth  it  profit  a 
man  to  gain  the  .whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? ' 
Well,  said  another  child,  it  means  that  those  who  have 
talents  for  any  art  or  science,  must  study  and  learn 
every  thing  they  can.  No,  said  the  mother,  Jesus  came 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  and  he  says,  '  Not 
many  wise,  not  many  learned,  are  called.'  He  cannot 
mean  that  only  those  who  have  genius  are  interested  in 
this  parable".  What,  then,  do  you  think  it  must  mean  ? 
The  children  could  not  guess,  and  their  mother  said  she 
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would  tell  them  tlie  next  Sunday.  The  children  won- 
dered why  she  could  not  tell  them  then,  just  as  well ; 
and  one  of  them  whispered  to  another  that  she  guessed 
mother  did  not  know  herself,  and  was  going  to  ask  the 
minister.  She  did  wrong  to  suspect  her  good  mother 
of  any  such  deception,  but  it  is  a  common  fault  of  young 
and  old,  to  put  the  worst  construction  upon  every  action 
that  is  not  understood. 

When  the  next  Sunday  evening  came,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  all  seated,  —  unusually  anxious  to  hear  what 
their  mother  had  to  say  about  the  talents,  —  she  asked 
the  eldest  what  he  had  clone,  that  he  remembered  with 
pleasure,  during  the  past  week.  I  don't  recollect  any 
thing  very  remarkable,  said  he,  only  that  I  found  a 
pocket-book  full  of  money,  and  when  I  saw  the  gentle- 
man's name  in  it,  that  owned  it,  I  carried  it  to  him. 
"Why  did  not  you  tell  me  of  this  before  ?  said  his  mother. 
Because,  said  the  honest  boy,  you  have  often  told  me  that 
Avhat  I  find  is  not  mine,  and  I  did  not  wish  you  to  think 
I  was  proud  of  only  doing  what  was  right.  The  owner 
offered  me  a  reward,  but  I  was  ashamed  to  charge  any 
thing  for  my  honesty. 

Well,  John,  said  she  to  the  second  son,  what  have 
you  done  that  is  worth  telling  of,  during  the  week? 
Nothing  worth  telling  of,  mother,  said  he,  but  I  heard 
that  a  poor  woman  was  sick  near  our  school-house,  and 
her  children,  Avhen  they  came  to  school,  said  they  had 
not  eaten  any  thing  all  day,  so  I  emptied  my  money- 
box, that  I  was  saving  up  for  vacation,  and  spent  it  all 
in  bread  and  milk  for  the  hungry  children ;  and,  moth- 
er, you  never  saw  any  creatures  so  happy  as  the  hungry 
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things  were.  You  did  not  tell  me  you  were  going  to 
give  all  your  money  away,  said  the  mother,  to  try  him. 
Xo,  said  he;  you  know,  mother,  you- told  me  that  I 
might  do  what  I  pleased  with  it,  and  I  thought  if  I  told 
you,  you  would  give  your  money,  and  so  I  should  not 
have  a  chance  to  help  them  myself. 

Well,  Mary,  said  the  mother,  your  turn  comes  next, 
what  have  you  done  during  the  week  ?  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  mother,  said  she,  I  have  done  nothing ;  only  I 
saw  some  naughty  boys  throwing  stones  at  a  little  kit- 
ten, whose  leg  they  had  tied  to  a  great  log  of  wood, 
that  she. might  not  run  away.  I  begged  them  not  to 
be  so  cruel,  and  then  they  laughed  at  me,  and  said  they  'd 
tie  me  so,  if  I  did  not  go  away.  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  poor  thing  hurt,  and  I  offered  them  the  money 
you  gare  me  to  buy  cake  with,  in  play  time,  if  they 
would  sell  me  the  kitten,  and  so  I  bought  it,  and  brought 
it  home,  and,  if  you  '11  let  me,  I  '11  keep  it  and  bring  it 
up.  I  hope  you  will  do  so,  said  her  mother ;  I  shall 
adopt  it  as  my  grandchild,  at  once.  "Well,  I  am  sure 
you  will  love  it,  said  Mary,  for  you  love  poor  little 
orphans  so  dearly. 

And  now,  little  Ellen,  said  the  mother,  what  have 
you  to  tell  us.  I  have  not  done  any  thing,  mother,  said 
the  rosy-faced  little  girl.  What  could  such  a  little  thing 
as  I  do  ?  Can't  you  think  of  any  thing  good  that  you 
have  done  for  a  whole  week?  No,  mother,  said  she 
I  have  not  done  a  single  thing  but  play.  What  did  you 
do  to  that  blind  man  I  saw  you  walking  with  in  the 
street  ?  said  her  mother.  O,  said  Ellen,  he  told  me  he 
had  lost  his  way,  and  he  wished  me  to  tell  him  where 
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High  Street  was,  and  I  told  him  he  must  go  as  far  as 
the  green  house,  and  then  turn  to  the  left.  But  he  told 
me  he  could  not-tell  a  green  house  from  any  other,  for 
he  was  blind.  Then  I  told  him  I  would  go  and  show 
him  the  way,  and  I  did ;  and  he  kissed  me,  and  said,  I 
thank  you  little  Miss,  and  I  hope  you  will  never  be 
blind  as  I  am.  Mother,  I  saw  the  tears  run  down  his 
cheeks,  when  he  said  so,  and  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  do 
something  else  to  make  him  happy.  But,  mother  dear, 
added  the  little  girl,  why  don't  you  tell  us  what  the 
parable  of  the  talents  means,  for  I  have  been  thinking 
of  your  promise  all  the  week. 

I  am  prepared  to  answer  you,  now,  said  the  mother, 
and  your  own  stories  will  enable  me  to  explain  the  par- 
able to  you.  Your  Creator  has  given  to  you  various 
means  of  serving  Him,  by  serving  your  fellow-creatures. 
He  that  has  the  most  ways  in  which  he  can  benefit 
others,  has  the  most  talents  given  him.  Learning  and 
science  are  talents,  if  they  are  employed  in  teaching  and 
improving  the  ignorant.  Money  is  a  talent,  when  it 
is  employed  in  doing  good  and  benefiting  mankind. 
Honesty,  is  George's  talent,  and  he  employed  it  w^ell 
when  he  restored  the  pocket-book  to  its  owner,  and  re- 
fused any  reward.  Yes,  said  John,  but  where  are  the 
talents  that  he  is  to  receive  ?  George,  said  she,  which 
should  you  prefer,  -  -  to  have  the  reward,  or  to  feel  that 
you  have  done  your  duty  without  being  paid  for  it  ?  I 
should  rather  feel  as  I  do,  mother,  said  he.  I  thought 
so,  said  she,  but  I  shall  give  you  as  much  as  the  gentle- 
man offered  you,  for  I  am  sure  you  will  make  a  good 
use  of  it. 
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And,  John,  said  she,  your  talent  is  Generosity,  and 
you  used  it  well  when  you  purchased  food  for  the  hun- 
gry children.  I  hope  you  will  always  be  willing  to 
give  up  your  money,  and  even  your  pleasures,  when,  by 
so  doing,  you  can  make  any  sufferer  happy.  I  shall 
insist  upon  putting  twice  as  much  into  your  box  as  you 
took  out. 

"Why,  mother !    said  John,  I  shall  make  money  by 
giving  it  away.     I  hope  you  will,   said  she,  but  you 
must  not  always  expect  your  return  in  money.     It  is 
evident  from  your  not  telling  me  what  you  had  done, 
that  you  did  not  expect  to  be    repaid.     I  am  sure  I 
did  n't,  said  John ;  but  tell  us,  mother,  what  is  Mary's 
talent,  for  I  dare  say  the  kitten  thinks  she  has  onej  and 
I  know  Mary  thinks  her  kitten    has    more    than   ten. 
Mary's  talent,   said  their  mother,  is  a  kind   heart, — 
what  is  generally  called  Benevolence,  —  and  well    she 
used  it  in  saving  the  poor  little  kitten.     Mother,  said 
little    Ellen,   if  the    naughty  boys    killed   little    Kitty, 
would  she  have  come  to  life  again  ?  —  for  the  girls  at 
school  told  me  that   cats  have  nine  lives.     That  is   a 
cruel  falsehood,  said  the  mother,  and  many  a  poor  cat 
has  been  the  victim  of  it ;  but  we  will  suppose  it  to  be 
true,  and  I  shall  give  Mary  nine  times  as  much  as  she 
paid  for  saving  one  life,  and  then,  if  Kitty  has  such 
wonderful   talents,    Mary    can    aiford   to    send   her    to 
school. 

Well,  mother,  said  George,  what  is  little  Ellen's  tal- 
ent, if  she  has  any  ?  O,  said  her  mother,  Ellen  has  a 
great  many  talents,  and  she  used  two  or  three  wrhen  she 
helped  the  lost  blind  man.  What  do  you  guess  the 
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talents  were  ?  Her  little  feet,  I  should  think,  said 
Mary,  for  she  trotted  off  with  them.  Her  little  eyes, 
I  guess,  said  John,  for  she  could  not  have  trotted  with- 
out them.  Her  little  heart,  I  guess,  said  George,  for  if 
she  had  not  been  kind-hearted,  she  would  not  have  used 
her  eyes  or  feet.  She  has  all  three  of  these,  talents, 
said  their  mother,  but  the  blind  man  gave  her  her  pay. 
"\Vhat  was  it  ?  said  Mary,  she  did  not  show  it  to  me.  It 
was  a  kiss,  said  the  mother,  and  I  shall  give  her  ten 
more,  and  a  new  pair  of  shoes  for  her  little  trotters,  into 
the  bargain. 

And  now,  my  children,  said  their  good  mother,  you 
see  what  is  meant  by  the  talents  that  are  given  to  us. 
Every  person  has  some  way  in  which  he  can  be  useful, 
but  you  must  always  remember  that  the  best  persons 
are  not  always  those  who  have  the  most  talents,  but 

•/ 

those  who  best  use  what  they  have. 

You,  my  young  friends,  all  have  talents,  and  I  hope 
the  story  I  have  told  you  will  induce  you  to  find  out 
what  they  are,  and  to  use  them  so  as  to  obtain  a  reward 
from  Him  who  gave  them  to  you. 


'  IF  every  person 's  secret  cares 
Were  written  on  his  brow, 

How  many  would  our  pity  share, 
Who  raise  our  envy  now.' 
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OUR  WILLY'S  PRAYER. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'WILLY  AND  THE  BEGGAR  GIRL.' 

ALL  day  with  the  toothache, 

That  terrible  pest, 
Our  dear  little  Willy 

Was  sadly  distressed ; 
His  cheek  was  all  swollen, 

His  mouth  hot  and  red, 
When  we  laid  him,  at  nightfall, 

To  rest  on  his  bed. 

We  warmed  his  soft  pillow, 

And  tucked  him  in  snug, 
And  hoped  he  'd  sleep  soundly 

As  puss  on  the  rug : 
But  alas  !  that  sad  toothache 

Came  back  with  a  pang, 
And  loud  through  the  chamber 

Our  Willy's  voice  rang. 

Poor  child !     How  it  grieved  us. 

'  Don't  cry,  Willy,  dear  ! ' 
And  mamma  from  his  cheek 

Kissed  a  glittering  tear. 
Try  to  sleep,  my  sweet  darling  ! ' 

'  I  can't,  for  the  pain.' 
And  loudly  the  sufferer 

Cried  out  again. 

'  0  mother !    It  hurts  so.' 

'  I  know  it  does,  love.' 
4  The  Good  Man  can  cure  k, 

The  Good  Man,  above  — 
7 
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O,  ?ay,  can  he  mother  1 ' 
'  Yes,  dear.'    '  0,  then  pray 

To  the  Good  Man.  to  take  all 
This  toothache  away.' 

It  melted  our  feelings, 

To  look  in  the  face 
Of  our  child,  with  its  confident, 

Innocent  grace, 
As  he  gazed  up  so  earnest, 

And  asked  us  to  pray 
That  the  Good  Man  would  take  all 

His  toothache  away. 

Mamma  broke  the  silence  — 

'  TOM  must  pray,  Willy  dear, 
And  I  'm  sure,  if  you  do  so, 

The  Good  Man  will  hear.' 
'  But,  mother,  I  can't  pray.' 

'  Say  Our  Father,  my  love.' 
'  Our  Father '  —  said  Willy, 

With  eyes  raised  above. 
Then  hushed  was  his  murmur, 

Soft  closed  was  his  eye  — 
From  his  innocent  breast 

Came  a  half-broken  sigh. 

How  placid,  and  holy, 

And  calmly,  he  lay, 
Asleep  on  his  pillow !  — 

Step  softly  away, 
The  angels  are  keeping 

Their  watch  round  his  head  — 
All  grief  hath  departed 

The  toothache  has  fled. 
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DOCILITY   OF   BIRDS. 

IN  the  summer  of  1772,  the  Sieur  Roman,  from 
Paris,  exhibited  his  academy  of  birds  in  London  and 
other  places.  The  performances  were  wonderful,  and 
an  account  of  them  worthy  to  be  preserved.  One  of 
them  appeared  as  dead,  and  was  held  up  by  his  tail  or 
claw,  without  showing  any  signs  of  life  ;  and  the  second 
stood  on  its  head,  with  its  claws  in  the  air ;  a  third 
mimicked  a  Dutch  milkmaid  going  to  market  with  pails 
on  its  shoulders ;  a  fourth  mimicked  a  Venetian  girl 
looking  out  of  a  window ;  a  fifth  appeared  as  a  grena- 
dier, and  mounted  guard  like  a  sentinel ;  the  sixth  acted 
as  a  cannoneer,  with  a  cap  on  its  head,  a  firelock  on  its 
shoulder,  and  a  match  in  its  claw,  and  discharged  a 
small  cannon :  the  seventh  turned  a  kind  of  windmill ; 
and  the  last  bird  stood  in  the  midst  of  fireworks  without 
betraying  any  signs  of  fear.  The  birds  were  linnets, 
goldfinches,  and  canary  birds.  All  this,  we  doubt  not, 
was  extraordinary :  but  how  was  this  teaching  effected  ? 
Why,  by  a  long  course  of  the  utmost  cruelty,  by  depri- 
*  ing  them  of  sleep  and  food ! 


A    SIMILE   OR   COMPARISON. 

'  0  WHITHER,  mother,  rolls  this  river  ? ' 
A  child  exclaimed ;  '  say,  will  it  ever 

Eeturn,  as  we  have  seen  it  go  ? ' 
'  0,  no,  my  child ;  far  from  its  source 
'T  will  run  a  ne'er  returning  course, — 
And  human  life  doth  pass  just  so.' 
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THE   LITTLE    GRAVE. 

IN  the  corner  of  a  churchyard,  under  the  stone 
wall,  and  by  the  side  of  a  China  rose,  was  a  young 
child's  grave.  A  little  grave  it  was,  lying  by  itself; 
yet  was  there  a  small  path  up  to  it ;  for  the  child's 
mother  oftentimes  came  thither  in  secret,  at  evening, 
when  the  place  was  still.  Many  daisies  also  grew  upon 
it,  for,  albeit  the  mother  knew  it  not,  yet  did  young 
angels  consort  thither,  bringing  live  daisies,  which  they 
love,  and  causing  them  to  blow  in  the  same  place  many 
times  over  again.  This  little  grave  was  loved  by  the 
old  grave  under  the  yew,  for  that  perceived  how  it  was 
visited  by  angels ;  therefore,  the  old  grave  bade  it 
speak  to  the  other  graves,  that  they  might  learn  its  ex- 
cellence. So  the  little  grave  spoke  and  said  ;  '  Behold, 
I  am  the  last  made  of  you  all,  and  ignorant  of  many 
things !  Yet  do  the  angels  visit  me,  and  oftentimes  I 
hear  the  rustling  of  their  wings  about  me.  I  am  the 
resting-place  of  young,  unsullied  innocence.  My  tenant, 
gathered  like  a  virgin  rose,  felt  not  the  blight  of  the 
world  ere  he  died.  Sweet  was  the  last  sigh  of  the  little 
sufferer  on  his  mother's  breast ;  pleasant  his  smile,  as 
he  sank  smoothly  away  without  a  stain.  Remember  ye 
not  his  baptism  at  the  holy  font,  and  the  pearly  drops 
on  his  small  forehead  ?  How  tenderly  his  mother  bore 
him  along  to  his  second  birth.  She  folded  him  close  in 
her  arms,  —  close  from  the  rude  wind.  The  angels 

o 

followed  behind,  unseen.     Now   his  young   limbs   aro 
decayed;    his  bright  blue  eye  has  been  eaten  by  the 
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worms  therefore  do  mortals  blame  me,  who  cover  so 
sweet  a  thing ;  albeit,  in  truth,  I  am  nothing  else  than 
the  garner  of  its  immortality ;  for  the  time  shall  come 
when  the  graves  shall  be  opened,  and  then  I  also,  whc 
am  but  a  little  grave,  shall  reveal  my  treasure.  Judge, 
then,  if  I  be  not  equal  with  you,  inasmuch  as  I  am  the 
grave  of  innocence.'  Thus  spoke  the  little  grave ;  but 
the  other  graves  answered  and  said,'  '  The  grave  of 
innocence  which  hath  never  been  tempted,  equalleth 
not  the  innocence  which  has  survived  temptation.'  And 
the  old  grave  added,  '  My  friends,  I  remember  the  little 
child.  His  mother  carried  him  about.  She  made  for 
him  a  red  cloak.  "When  it  was  summer,  his  sister  drew 
him  along  in  a  little  cart.  His  face  bloomed  with 
health,  the  glad  promise  of  many  years.  He  knew 
not  the  meaning  of  a  grave.  But  God  took  him  tc 
himself;  so  the  little  child  died.  Yet  does  the  mother 
take  care  of  the  cart  still,  and  the  little  red  cloak  hangs 
on  the  peg.  justly,  then,  do  the  angels  deck  thee  with 
daisies,  and  yet  more  justly  would  be  decked  the  grave 
of  one  who,  after  many  trials,  and  much  tribulation, 
hath  entered  into  heaven  with  all  the  innocence  of 
childhood 

From  the    German. 


THE  daily  round  —  the  common  task 
Will  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask :  — 
Room  to  deny  ourselves  —  a  road 
To  brincr  us  dailv  nearer  God.' 
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THE   EARTH   IS   BEAUTIFUL. 

THE  whole  broad  earth  is  beautiful 

To  minds  attuned  aright  — 
And  wheresoe'er  my  feet  are  turned, 

A  smile  has  met  my  sight. 
The  city  with  its  bustling  walk, 

Its  splendor,  wealth,  and  power ; 
A  ramble  by  the  river  side, 

A  passing  summer  flower  ;  — 
The  meadow  green,  the  ocean  swell. 

The  forest  waving  free, 
Are  gifts  of  God,  and  speak  in  tones 

Of  kindliness  to  me. 
And,  oh  !  where'er  my  lot  is  cast, — 

Where'er  my  footsteps  roam, — 
If  those  I  love  are  near  to  me, 
That  spot  is  still  my  home. 

Caroline  Oilman. 


TROUBLESOME    FIDELITY   OF   A   DOG. 

IN  August,  17G5,  one  Carr,  a  waterman,  having  laid 
a  wager  that  he  and  his  clog  would  both  leap  from  the 
centre  arch  of  Westminster  Bridge,  and  land  at  Lam- 
beth, within  a  minute  of  each  other,  he  jumped  off 
first,  and  the  dog  immediately  followed  him  :  but  the 
faithful  animal  not  being  in  the  secret,  and  fearing  his 
master  would  be  drowned,  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  neck, 
and  dragged  him  to  the  shore,  to  the  no  small  diversion 
of  the  spectators. 
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PRAISE   YE    THE    LORD. 

FROM  THE  UNPUBLISHED   MEMOIRS  OF  LA  L'HANDU. 

AMONGST  the  Alpine  regions,  the  shepherd's  horn 
is  the  signal  for  a  solemn  and  religious  ceremony,  and 
is  used  for  a  more  noble  purpose  than  the  mere  recall 
of  cattle  from  their  pasturage.  When  the  sun  has 
quitted  the  valley,  and  his  lingering  beams  still  cast  a 
glow  of  fading  light  on  the  snowy  summits  of  the 
mountains,  the  shepherd,  whose  hut  is  placed  on  the 
highest  Alp,  grasps  his  horn,  and  pronounces  through 
his  speaking-trumpet  this  solemn  injunction  to  the 
world  below  ;  '  Praise  ye  the  Lord  ! '  Every  shepherd 
in  the  neighborhood,  who  catches  this  sound,  in  succes- 
sion repeats  the  same  sentence  at  the  door  of  his  cabin  ; 
thus,  perhaps,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  cliffs  and 
rocky  precipices  fling  to  each  other  the  oft-repeated 
echoes  of  the  sublime  admonition.  A  holy  stillness 
succeeds  the  last  reverberation  ;  all  kneel  bareheaded, 
and  in  silent  devotion,  until  darkness  reigns  upon  the 
earth,  and  veils  the  towering  mountains.  Again  the 
horn  sounds,  and  a  peaceful,  social,  (  Good  night ! '  once 
more  awakens  the  echoes ;  after  which,  hills,  vales,  and 
rocky  cliffs,  all  sink  to  rest. 


FRIEND  Bramble,  said  the  Willow,  why 
Do  you  hook  thus  all  passers  by, 

What  good  does  it  do  you  to  catch  'cm 
No  good,  replied  the  wretch,  but  I 
Do  dearly,  dearly  love  to  scratch  'em. 
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TRAY'S   EEVENGE. 

A  GENTLEMAN  from  Scotland  arrived  at  an  inn,  in 
St.  Albans,  on  his  way  to  the  metropolis,  having  with 
him  a  favorite  dog,  which,  being  apprehensive  of  losing 
it  in  London,  he  left  in  the  care  of  the  landlord,  prom- 
ising to  pay  for  the  animal's  board,  on  his  return. 
During  several  days  the  dog  was  chained,  to  reconcile 
him  to  an  intimacy  with  his  new  master ;  and  he  was 
then  left  at  liberty  to  range  the  public  yard  in  company 
with  others.  There  was  one  amongst  his  companions 
who  chose  to  play  the  tyrant,  and  he  frequently  as- 
saulted and  beat  poor  Tray,  unmercifully.  Tray  sub- 
mitted with  admirable  forbearance  for  some  time,  but 
his  patience  being  exhausted,  and  oppression  becoming 
daily  more  irksome,  he  quietly  took  his  departure. 
After  an  absence  of  several  days,  he  returned,  in  com- 
pany with  a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  made  directly  up 
to  his  tyrannical  assailant,  and,  so  assisted,  very  nearly 
beat  him  to  death.  The  stranger  then  retired,  and  was 
seen  no  more,  and  Tray  remained  unmolested  until  the 
return  of  his  master.  The  landlord  naturally  men- 
tioned a  circumstance  which  was  the  subject  of  general 
conversation,  and  the  gentleman  heard  it  with  much  as- 
tonishment, but  could  not  fully  account  for  it,  until  on 
arriving  at  his  home  in  the  Highlands,  and  inquiring 
into  particulars,  he  found  that  much  surprise,  and  some 
uneasiness,  had  been  excited  by  the  sudden  return  of 
Tray  alone,  -  -  by  the  two  dogs  going  off  together,  and 
by  the  Newfoundlander,  after  an  absence  of  several  days, 
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coming  back  again,  footsore,  and  nearly  starved.  Tray 
must  have  reasoned  with  himself,  that,  although  his  own 
strength  was  insufficient  to  combat  with  the  stronger 
assailant,  yet,  aided  by  his  friend,  he  was  more  than  a 
match  for  him  ;  and  he  must  have  had  the  means  of 
communicating  his  wrongs,  —  his  desire  of  revenge,  — 
and  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  Poor  Tray  had 
never  learned  that  patience  under  wrongs,  and  the  for- 
giveness of  injuries,  are  the  highest  virtue. 


VALUE   OF   A  NAIL. 

FOR  want  of  a  nail  the  horse  lost  his  shoe ;  for 
want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost ;  for  want  of  a  horse, 
the  courier  lost  time  ;  for  the  loss  of  the  courier  the 
general  lost  the  battle,  and,  by  losing  the  battle,  the 
monarch  lost  his  kingdom. 


THE   FAITHFUL   DOG. 

SOME  time  since,  several  persons  saw  a  young  man 
approach  the  river  Seine  in  Paris,  with  the  intention 
of  drowning  a  large  dog.  He  rowed  into  the  stream 
and  threw  the  dog  in.  The  poor  animal  attempted  to 
climb  up  the  side  of  the  boat,  but  his  cruel  master 
several  times  pushed  him  back  with  the  oar.  At  last, 
in  doing  this,  he  fell  into  the  water  himself,  and  would 
certainly  have  been  drowned,  had  not  the  faithful  dog, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  his  master  in  the  stream,  suffered  the 
boat  to  float  away,  and  held  him  above  water  till  assist- 
ance arrived. 
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MOTHER    AND    DAUGHTER. 

• 

Daughter.  MOTHER,  why  did  you  plant  those  acorns  this 
morning?  I  am  sure  you  will  never  live  to  see  trees  big 
enough  to  shelter  you  grow  from  them. 

Mother.    I  do  not  expect  any  such  pleasure,  Helen. 

Dau.  Then,  mother,  why  do  you  take  so  much  trouble? 
I  would  not  work  for  nothing. 

Mother.  I  do  not  work  for  nothing.  I  planted  the 
acorns  to  pay  a  debt  I  owe. 

Dau.  A  debt,  mother  !  Pray  whom  do  you  owe  ?  and 
how  will  planting  worthless  acorns  pay  a  debt? 

Mother.  I  think  I  have  heard  you  say  that  you  admired 
the  great  oaks  in  front  of  the  house. 

Dau.  Yes,  indeed,  they  are  noble  trees.  I  love  to  see 
them,  and  to  sit  in  their  shade.  There  is  some  use  in 
having  such  trees. 

Mother.    Did  you  plant  them  ? 

Dau.  Why,  what  a  singular  question  !  You  know  I 
did  n't,  mother  ;  they  were  planted  a  hundred  years  ago 
by  your  great,  greater,  greatest  grandfather. 

Mother.  Suppose  his  little  daughter  had  said  to  him, 
'  What  is  the  use  of  planting  those  acorns,  father  ? '  and 
so  he  had  never  planted  them. 

Dau.  I  think  it  was  very  kind  in  him  not  to  mind  what 
she  said. 

Mother.  Then  we  owe  him  something,  do  we  not  ?  And 
how  shall  we  pay  him  ? 

Dau.  We  can't  pay  him;  he  has  been  dead  ever  so 
long.  You  can't  pay  debts  to  the  dead. 
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Mother.  Yes,  my  dear ;  we  can  pay  him  by  doing  for 
those  who  may  come  after  us  just  what  he  did  for  us. 
This  is  what  I  meant  by  paying  a  debt. 

Dau.  Mother,  may  I  plant  some,  too,  so  that,  a  hun- 
dred years  hence,  when  persons  are  sitting  under  the  trees, 
they  may  bless  the  little  girl  who  planted  them  ? 

Mother.  That  is  the  true  spirit,  my  dear.  Those  who 
plant  only  for  themselves  are  as  unjust  as  they  are  selfish. 
The  best  part  of  life  is  that  we  spend  in  making  others 
happy. 

THE   LITTLE  LACE-WORKERS. 

CHARLOTTE  ELIZABETH,  in  her  recent  works  rela- 
tive to  the  wrongs  of  women,  has  given  us  some 
shocking  pictures  of  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
lower  classes.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  known  in  this 
country,  but  nothing  that  affects  the  happiness  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  or  that  can  serve  as  a  warning  to  us, 
can  prove  uninteresting.  It  may  also  be  an  advantage 
to  our  young  readers  to  know  how  much  more  fortunate 
their  lot  in  life  is,  and  how  much  reason  they  have  to 
be  thankful  for  the  blessings  they  enjoy.  In  sA)c  aking 
of  the  Lace  Workers,  she  says  :  — 

1  There  is  an  article  of  female  attire,  not  necessary, 
nor  of  universal  adoption,  but  elegant,  tasteful,  be- 
coming, and  very  generally  sought  after.  Of  this, 
some  kinds  are  so  costly,  as  to  be  only  within  the  reach 
of  the  most  affluent ;  and,  until  of  late  years,  our  home 
manufacture  could  not  produce  a  fabric  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  produce,  —  nor  can  we  now  equal  it. 
However,  this  being  so  promising  a  speculation,  groat 
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efforts  luu  e  been  made  by  men  who  possessed  capital  for 
present  outlay,  and  the  lace  trade  supplies  an  immense 
number  of  female  hands  with  constant  occupation.' 

The  employers  of  these  female  hands  make  their 
profits,  and  the  class  who  literally  depend  for  their  daily 
share  of  coarse  food,  and  their  scanty  and  miserable 
raiment,  upon  the  ceaseless  toil  of  their  hands,  are 
obliged  to  accept  their  tasks  at  the  price  of  their  em- 
ployer, or  starve.  They  have  been  bred  up  to  the 
kind  of  work  and  can  do  nothing  else ;  for  that  matter, 
every  branch  of  manufacture  in  England  is  equally 
crowded  with  applicants,  who  are  forced  to  work  at  the 
prices  of  the  manufacturers.  '  They  are  fettered  by 
their  helpless  condition,  and  they  must  toil  on.' 

'  The  work  is  carried  on,  very  frequently,  twenty  out 
of  twenty -four  hours ;  and  the  laborers,  of  all  ages, 
are  consequently  liable  to  be  called  for  at  all  times  of 
the  day  and  night.  The  task  commences  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  continues  until  twelve  at  night.  It  stops 
at  eight  on  Saturday  night,  but,  in  many  instances,  they 
keep  it  up  through  the  whole  of  Friday  night,  to  make 
good  the  four  hours  so  lost.' 

We  pass  over  the  hardships  endured  by  grown  per- 
sons, and  touch  only  on  those  of  the  children. 

These  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  threading,  which 
consists  '  in  passing  the  end  of  the  thread  through  an 
aperture  often  no  larger  than  the  eye  of  a  needle.  The 
poor  children  must  work  as  long  as  they  are  wanted ; 
they  must,  even  at  intervals,  remain  at  hand  to  be 
iv;idy  for  the  next  summons;  and  no  provision  is  ever 
made,  by  mattress,  blanket,  or  any  accommodation  of 
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any  kind  whatever,  for  their  obtaining  rest  during  the 
hours  of  night,  when  they  may  be  spared  to  snatch  a 
little  sleep.  Like  dogs,  they  crouch  on  the  ground,  in 
any  corner  where  they  can  do  so  without  being  walked 
over.  Their  meals  are  as  irregular  as  their  rest,  no 
time  being  fixed  for  them.' 

Charlotte  Elizabeth  supposes  a  young  girl,  fresh 
from  the  country,  to  be  placed  by  her  father  in  the 
family  of  one  of  these  lace  workers,  under  the  mistaken 
idea  that  she  would  learn  a  good  trade,  and  pre'serve 
her  health,  both  of  mind  and  body.  She  is  introduced 
and  left  by  her  father.  The  family  consists  of  the 
parents,  and  six  children,  all  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
lace  wrorking,  and  their  united  labor  barely  gains  them 
a  scanty  subsistence.  We  shall  find  it  impossible  to 
follow  them  through  all  the  incidents  of  the  tale,  but 
Avill  confine  ourselves  to  that  part  relating  particularly 
to  the  children.  One  of  the  children  goes  off  to  his 
work  at  two,  and  the  whole  family  must  be  up  at  five. 
No  time  can  be  spared  for  the  necessary  house  wrork, 
but  the  hands  are -carefully  washed,  and  all  set  to  wrork. 
The  youngest,  Sally,  —  a  child  of  three  years,  is  seated 
at  her  bench,  while  the  mother,  putting  a  needle  into 
the  child's  hand,  says  sharply,  '  Now,  mind  your  \vork, 
for  there  is  a  long  spell  of  it  to  be  done  afore  ten  to- 
night.' 

'  Mrs.  Collins  does  not  employ  her  own  family  alone ; 
she  has  six  other  helpers  in  daily  attendance,  two  of 
whom  are  not  more  than  five  or  six  years  old.' 

'  The  labor  of  the  female  part  of  the  family,  is  so 
much  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  male  part,  thai 
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the  duties  of  housekeeping,  cooking,  &c.,  are  executed 
by  the  master  of  the  house,  much  to  the  astonishment 
of  Kate,  the  new  helper.  Time  is  too  precious  to  al- 
low of  washing  dishes,  which  duty  Kate  looked  forward 
to  as  a  relief. 

'  Ma'am,'  says  Kate,  '  I  s'pose  I  shall  go  to  my  work, 
now,  and  tidy  the  room  up-stairs.' 

1  You'll  go  to  your  work  there,'  answers  the  mistress, 
pointing  to  the  lace.  '  The  things  up-stairs  isn't  in  no- 
body's way  —  time  enough  for  them  when  ye  go  to  bed.' 

The  drawing,  running,  hemming,  and  pearling  are 
resumed :  no  wandering  glances  or  loitering  fingers 
escape  the  vigilance  or  the  rebuke  of  Mrs.  Collins. 
She  discourages  conversation,  too,  by  very  significant 
hints,  when  any  one  seems  inclined  to  become  chatty ; 
and  the  continually  repeated,  '  Mind  your  work ! '  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  threat.  Little  Sally  is 
heard  to  laugh  in  a  suppressed  tone ;  and  one  of  her 
young  companions  has  evidently  told  her  something 
amusing.  This  elicits  a  menace,  '  Now  mind  your 
work,  you  naughty  child,  or  you  shan\  go  to  Sunday- 
school  next  year;  no,  nor  the  year  after  that.' 

Sally  looks  frightened,  and  her  tiny  fingers  pick  the 
threads  with  double  zeal,  —  while  the  terrible  frown 
bent  on  her  little  comrade,  quickly  subdues  her  spirits. 

Dinner  takes  only  half  an  hour,  and  Kate  sadly  in- 
quires how  late  they  will  work  ?  '  I  dare  say  till  ten 
or  more  at  night,'  was  the  answer,  accompanied  by 
a  sigh. 

*  But  the  little  beauty  of  a  child  can't  sit  working 
till  ten,'  said  Kate  ? 
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'  She  must  work/  says  her  companion  '  as  long  as 
there's  work  to  do,  and  so  we  all  must.' 

The  hearty,  healthy,  good-natured  country  girl  at 
length  forgets  her  own  weariness  in  anxiety  for  the  poor 
little  baby  of  three  years,  who  is  struggling  at  her  side 
to  keep  her  heavy  little  eyes  open.  At  length,  unable 
to  bear  the  sight  of  such  unnatural  compulsion  put  on 
the  powers  of  infancy,  she  ventures  to  say,  '  Please 
ma'am,  if  I  sit  up  and  do  little  Sally's  work,  might  she 
go  to  bed  ?  ' 

1  And  who  's  to  do  your  work,  then  ?  '  asks  the  moth- 
er, drily,  without  looking  up  ;  -  -  while  a  whispered  re- 
mark, '  How  good-natured  she  is  ! '  passed  among  the 
girls.  The  same  thought  seems  also  to  move  Mrs. 
Collins,  for  she  resumes  in  a  kinder  tone,  <  Poor  people 
like  us,  Kate,  can't  afford  to  be  idle  ;  young  and  old, 
we  must  work  for  the  bit  we  eat ;  and  though  the  work 
is  over  hard,  and  the  morse,!  too  little,  we  can't  help 
ourselves.  Sally  is  better  off  than  the  poor  thing  next 
to  her  ;  for  as  soon  as  work  's  done,  she  '11  be  carried 
up  to  her.  bed,  snug  and  warm  ;  but  yon  child  has  a 
good  half  mile  to  toddle  through  the  rain  that's  begin- 
ning to  beat  on  the  window,  and  a  cold  welcome,  and 
hard  lodging,  too,  from  them  that's  no  kin  to  her.' 

'  If  I'm  hanged  for  it/  thinks  Kate,  '  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  go  on  at  this.  All  the  lifelong  day  to  sit  over 
a  trumpery  fine  thing,  and  not  to  go  out,  not  to  move, 
not  to  look  up,  not  to  speak  !  My  feet  are  as  cold  as 
a  stone  just  with  sitting  still ;  and  my  eyes  are  as  good 
as  poked  out  with  part  of  one  clay's  picking  of  these 
good-for-nothing;  threads.  I  have  n't  heard  a  laugh 
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since  I  got  up  this  morning,  and  the  corners  of  all  their 
mouths  look  as  if  they  never  laughed  in  all  their  lives. 
Then,  how  white  they  are !  —  how  thin,  how  crooked 
they  look  !  and  no  wonder,  while  they  sit  at  their  frames 
•with  one  shoulder  up,  all  the  day  long.  And  the  little 
one-  -  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  of  that.' 

At  length,  poor  Kate  is  dismissed  to  her  rest,  though 
the  aching  of  her  eyes,  and  unwonted  coldness  of  her 
hands  and  feet,  are  a  hindrance  to  the  little  sleep  she 
might  hope  to  enjoy. 

Thus  passed  her  first  day ;  and  bitterly  did  she  long  for 
her  home,  poor  as  that  home  was.  But  the  hope  that 
the  next  day  would  be  less  disagreeable,  or  that  habit 
would  make  her  labor  less  irksome,  in  some  measure 
composed  her  mind,  and  made  her  resolve  to  hold 
on. 

Confinement,  hard  work,  and  poor  nourishment,  — 
and  not  even  enough  of  that,  —  soon  began  to  make 
inroads  upon  Kate's  naturally  robust  constitution.  '  Her 
condition  became  grievous  enough ;  she  became  subject 
to  colds  and  sore-throats,  evils  unknown  in  her  former 
course  of  life  ;  her  appetite  was  gone,  her  eyes  smarted 
and  burned,  and  were,  even  in  the  deepest  darkness, 
constantly  oppressed  by  the  presence  of  balls  and 
sparkles  of  light,  Avhen  she  tried  to  sleep.  If  sent  on 
a  message,  she  took  advantage  of  such  momentary 
freedom,  to  prolong  the  time  of  absence,  making  any 
false  excuse  that  occurred  to  account  for  it ;  or,  in 
sulky  silence,  receiving  the  sharp  reprimand  of  her 
offended  mistress.  Kate  is  now  on  the  worst  terms 
with  all  around  her,  except  little  Sally,  whose  comfort 
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is  by  no  means  promoted  by  her  injudicious  partizan- 
ship,  and  occasional  hints  at  the  cruelty  of  overworking 
such  a  mere  infant.  Childish  and  silly ;  with  no  sort 
of  education ;  accustomed  to  follow  the  instinctive  im- 
pulse of  her  own  unsubdued  nature,  and  good-humored, 
—  chiefly  because  her  will  had  never  been  checked,  — 
Kate  now  began  to  exhibit  the  rebellious  tendencies  of 
such  a  being,  in  a  way  that  would  have  been  insupport- 
able to  some.  But  Mrs.  Collins  was  the  coolest  of 
women ;  the  sole  object  of  her  solicitude  being  to  get 
as  much  work  done  within  a  given  time  as  possible,  she 
cared  little  for  any  event  that  did  not  affect  the  amount 
of  the  day's  labor;  and  her  examination  very  rarely 
extending  from  the  girls'  hands  to  their  faces,  sulky 
looks  were  usually  lost  on  her,  and  grumbling  sounds 
were  unmarked,  or  drowned  in  her  authoritative,  '  Mind 
your  work ! ' 

But  new  troubles  are  at  hand,  and  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  strongest  of  Kate's  good  feelings  by  accumulated 
difficulties  at  once  overtaking  the  family.  Little  Sally 
and  the  baby  sicken  with  the  measles. 

Little  Sally  grew  worse  rapidly  ;  her  sight  was  gone, 
and  she  lay  burning  with  fever  beside  her  dying  little 
brother. 

Up  to  this  time,  Kate  had  seen  no  indications  of  actual 
want,  no  failure  of  such  food  as  the  hard-working  poor 
are  accustomed  to,  —  though  certainly  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  indulgence,  either  in  that  department,  or  in 
dress,  —  had  she  witnessed  beneath  the  roof  of  her  em- 
ployers. 

Now,  however,  the  illness  of  the  two  children,  re- 
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quired  time  to  be  taken  to  attend  upon  them ;  the  loss, 
also,  of  Sally's  labor,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  little 
girl  by  whom  the  measles  was  introduced  into  the 
family,  much  decreased  their  earnings,  and  consequently 
diminished  their  few  comforts.  Now  Kate  exerted  her- 
self, and  was  really  a  treasure  to  the  anxious  and  over- 
worked mother.  She  endured  cheerfully  bodily  priva- 
tion, and  constant  watching,  and  tried  hard  to  accomplish 
as  much  of  the  lace  work  as  if  she  was  not  interrupted. 
The  parish  doctor's  opinion,  that  the  infant  could  not 
possibly  survive,  was  heard  by  the  unhappy  mother, 
who  sat  down  on  a  low  chair,  with  none  but  her  sympa- 
thizing servant  girl  present,  and,  with  her  apron  over 
her  eyes,  giving  way  to  such  an  agony  of  weeping  as 
Kate  hardly  supposed  that  one  so  coldly  calm  could 
ever  exhibit. 

At  length,  Mrs.  Collins  said,  *  You  are  the  best  girl, 
Kate,  that  ever  was  sent  to  comfort  a  poor  family  in 
their  troubles.  I  saw  that  long  ago  ;  and  though  you 
must  have  thought  me  an  unfeeling,  ill-natured  body, 
because,  having  no  help  for  it,  I  am  forced  to  be  cold- 
hearted  like,  —  even  to  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  —  I 
can  tell  you,  you  've  been  a  help  and  a  blessing  to  me 
all  along.' 

Poor  Kate !  such  words  were  more  to  her  than  silver 
and  gold  ;  she  twisted  her  apron,  and  sobbed  out,  '  In- 
deed, Missus,  I  wish  I  was  able  to  do  you  any  good.' 

'  So  you  do.  I  could  hardly  have  treated  myself  to 
a  cry  before  my  own  children,  for  fear  they  'd  think 
they  might  work  on  my  feelings,  some  day,  to  shorten 
their  tasks.  That 's  why  I  never  let  them  see  me 
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moved.  Bat.  O,  Kate,  do  you  think  when  you  were 
trying  to  beg  off  that  little  darling  from  her  sore  long 
work,  that  you  felt  more  for  her  than  her  mother  did  ?  ' 

In  the  midst  of  her  afflictions,  and  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  this  poor  woman  felt  obliged  to  resume  her 
everlasting  lace  work,  that  her  children  might  not  suffer 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Some  blooming  bride  will, 
perhaps,  shade  her  face  with  the  lace  embroidered  by 
the  trembling  hands  of  this  suffering  mother,  —  but 
what  did  the  afflicted  mother  care  for  the  fate  of  her 
embroidering,  if  it  \vould  but  add  a  few  additional 
pence  towards  purchasing  a  decent  coffin  for  her  babe  ? 

AVhile  the  work  went  on,  the  life  of  the  suffering 
child  quietly  ebbed  awray.  Kate,  half  suspecting  the 
truth,  yet  willing  to  hope  that  he  was  sleeping,  care- 
fully shaded  his  face  with  the  end  of  her  ragged  shawl. 

'  Now,  look  here,'  says  Mrs.  Collins,  '  at  the  piece  of 
work  I  'm  about.  A  short  time  ago,  eleven  or  twelve 
shillings  would  be  paid  for  running  such  a  veil  as  this, 
and  I  'm  only  to  have  two  and  sixpence  for  it ;  and  I 
should  n't  have  got  so  much,  had  not  a  neighbor  came 
in,  when  I  Avas  with  the  agent,  and  I  found  she  was  to 
have  twelve  shillings  for  another  of  the  same  pattern, 
while  the  woman  was  trying  to  beat  me  clown  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  pence.  'T  is  a  sore  task  for  eyes 
and  fingers  too  :  if  a  flaw  is  found,  she  '11  make  that  an 
excuse  to  take  off  a  slice  of  the  miserable  pay  I  expect. 
Kate,  a  tear  will  stain,  and  a  stain  is  a  flaw,  and  now, 
^irl,  cl  3  you  wonder  if  I  try  to  be  like  a  cold,  dry  bit  of 
stone  over  my  work,  and  to  teach  them  that 's  about 
me  to  be  the  same  ?  Ah,  well  may  they  get  iron,  and 
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wood,  and  leather-straps  to  do  their  business  for  them, 
for  such  things  can't  give  out  tears  of  hunger,  and  sor- 
row, and  pain !  How  is  he  Kate,  dear,  think  ye, 
now?'  and  she  spared  one  anxious  look  of  inquiry 
towards  the  girl. 

1  I  -  - 1  dont  know,  Missus  ;  he  is  very  quiet ;  may-be 
he  's  asleep.'  And  the  faltering  voice  betrayed  the  fear 
that  she  would  not  utter. 

'  Has  he  been  quiet  long  ?    Kate  —  very  quiet  ? ' 

1  As  still  as  anything.' 

'  Is  he  warm  ? ' 

'  No  ; '  shuddered  Kate. 

The  mother  spoke  not,  but  uncovering  the  face,  she 
gazed  on  it  a  moment,  then  lifted  the  little  corpse  in  her 
arms,  laid  it  on  her  bosom,  and  clasped  it  with  a  crush 
that  would  have  well  nigh  extinguished  life,  had  any 
remained. 

Mrs.  Collins  was  forced  to  ask  an  advance  from  her 
employers,  to  meet  her  increased  expenses.  This  had 
to  be  worked  out,  and,  consequently,  after  the  burial  of 
the  infant,  times  were  harder  than  they  had  ever  been. 
Fresh  privations  and  fresh  sufferings,  drove  from  Kate's 
mind  the  good  feelings  which  the  misfortunes  of  the 
family  had  awakened  there.  One  day,  after  annoying 
all  near  her,  she  said,  abruptly,  l  Missus,  I  want  some 
new  shoes  ;  rny  feet  are  just  out  of  these.' 

'  Mind  your  work !  Kate ;  there  's  a  time  for  every- 
thing, and  this  is  the  time  to  look  after  your  hands,  not 
your  feet.' 

'  My  hands  can't  work  when  my  feet  are  perishing 
with  the  cold,  as  thev  are.' 
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1  Behave  yourself ; '  said  Mrs.  Collins  :  l  or  I  shall  be 
forced  to  use  harder  words,  and  ways,  too,  than  I  wish.' 

'Behave  myself!'  mutters  Kate,  audibly  enough  to 
be  heard,  —  '  I  behaved  myself  more  to  some  people's 
liking,  may-be,  when  I  sat  up  all  night  to  nurse,  after 
working  all  day.  It  was  'dear  Kate,'  then,  and  the 
best  girl  in  the  world,'  and  I  s'  pose,  if  anybody  was 
dying  again  '  

'  Mind  your  work  !  Kate  Clarke,'  interrupted  Mrs. 
Collins,  in  a  most  peremptory  tone ;  but  before  she 
spoke,  and  after  it,  she  had  to  clear  her  voice,  which 
was  uneven  still;  and  Kate  did  not  exactly  know 
whether  she  was  glad  or  sorry  to  have  evidently  in- 
flicted pain  by  her  unfeeling  allusion  to  the  past.  The 
thought,  however,  of  the  hard  work  turned  the  scale ; 
she  grinned  with  a  satisfied  expression,  and  was  silent. 

We  see  how  Kate's  good  feelings  had  become  soured, 
and  cannot  blame  her  so  much  as  we  pity  her.  Her  health 
failed  greatly,  and  far  from  being  a  help  to  her  mistress, 
she  was  a  constant  trial  to  her  patience.  Little  Sally 
was  evidently  declining  in  a  consumption,  and  her  small 
hands  were  no  longer  able  to  pick  up  the  threads. 
Mrs.  Collins  and  her  two  eldest  children  now  sat  at 
their  frames  from  five  in  the  morning  until  after  mid- 
night ;  but,  although  they  now  worked  till  the  younger 
frequently  fainted  from  fatigue  and  fasting,  matters  be- 
came daily  worse.  Every  article  that  Avould  fetch  a 
few  pence  was  pledged;  and  little  Sally,  with  the 
ravenous  appetite  that  belongs  to  consumption,  often 
cried  for  the  food  which  no  stretch  of  self-denial  on  the 
part  of  the  rest  could  supply. 
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Kate  would  have  gladly  entered  some  family  as  a 
servant,  but  no  one  would  employ  a  girl  who  had  served 
an  apprenticeship  at  lace-working. 

*  Well,  Missus,'  said  Kate,  on  coming  down  one  morn- 
ing in  her  night-cap,  —  which  she  rarely  removed  till 
dinner-time,  —  dirty,  haggard,  and  stooping  as  if  bent 
by  age,  — i  it 's  of  no  use  my  trying  this  any  longer. 
Those  that's  brought  up  to  it  may  bear  it;  I  can't. 
Those  three  hours  a-bed  do  me  no  more  good  than  if  I 
sat  up  all  the  while  ;  and  my  fingers  will  go  on,  and 
my  eyes  stare,  as  if  the  frame  was  before  me ;  still  I 
don't  care  what  life  I  lead,  so  long  as  I  get  a  little  fresh 
air,  and  liberty,  sometimes.' 

Poor  girl !  at  any  price,  however  dreadful,  she  was 
willing  to  purchase  a  little  share  of  what  the  bountiful 
Creator  has  freely  dealt  out  to  all  His  creatures,  at  the 
same  time  implanting  in  all  a  craving  for  a  proper  por- 
tion of  the  general  blessing.  Poor  Kate  Clarke  passed 
the  Sabbath  in  hunting  for  a  person  whose  habits  were 
likely  to  ensure  her  frequent  seasons  of  idleness  —  the 
only  substitute  for  reasonable  relaxation  in  our  slave 
districts.  She  left  her  mistress,  but  still  boarded  with 
her ;  Mrs.  Collins  was  very  sorry  that  Kate  had  left 
her.  <  I  don't  object  to  your  lodging  with  us,  Kate, 
said  she,  so  long  as  you  keep  sober  and  decent ;  but 
when  you  get  into  bad  habits,  we  must  part,  for  the 
sake  of  my  girls,  and  the  liking  they  have  for  you. 
Besides,  you  must  promise  not  to  tempt  them  away 
from  their  stations.  But,  Kate,  it  goes  sorely  against 
my  mind,  this  new  turn  of  yours  :  it  cannot  lead  to 
good.' 
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1  Missus  ! '  exclaimed  the  girl,  ;  it 's  of  no  use  to  say 
any  thing  against  it.  If  I  must  starve  to  death,  I  can 
starve  ;  but  I  can't  stand  this  dreadful  way  of  life  any 
longer.  I  knew  what  hard  living  was  before  I  came 
here,  but  I  can't  live  so.  I  feel  as  if  it  was  almost  a 
sin  to  let  God  Almighty's  warm  sun  be  shining  all 
about,  and  never  take  the  benefit  of  it  at  all.  Get  me 
a  servant's  place  ever  so  mean ;  let  me  scrub,  or  scour, 
or  stand  at  the  wash-tub,  or  go  errands  —  anything  but 
shutting  me  up  in  a  prison,  the  life-long  week,  and  I 
not  having  done  any  harm  to  deserve  it ! '  Here  she 
burst  into  a  passion  of  sobbing,  and  would  not  be  com- 
forted. 

Kate  went  to  her  new  place,  and,  after  a  fortnight's 
hard  work,  was  at  length  told,  one  Saturday  night,  that 
she  would  not  be  wanted  until  Tuesday.  She  set  off  to 
see  the  country,  but  alas !  she  was  not  half  so  strong  as 
formerly ;  her  ancles  swelled,  her  feet  blistered,  and  her 
hoarse  voice  could  scarcely  find  a  passage  through  the 
throat,  that  had  become  of  late  liable  to  frequent  inflam- 
mation. 

Kate's  new  master  was  a  most  brutal  fellow,  and  she 
was  most  unhappy.  The  idle  Monday  was  passed  in 
lounging  about  the  streets,  or  over  the  fire  of  any 
neighbor  who  would  admit  her.  To  Mrs.  Collins  she 
did  not  go,  except  at  night,  because  she  could  not  bear 
to  see  them  perpetually  wwking,  without  offering  help, 
which  her  lassitude  would  not  allow  her  to  afford. 

After  a  short  time,  Kate  was  dismissed  from  her 
work,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  between  her  brutal 
master  and  herself.  What  was  she  then  to  do  ?  She 
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spent  several  days  in  vainly  seeking  for  employment, 
and  then,  in  the  vague  hope  of  finding  something  to  do 
in  the  country,  she  tied  up  her  few  rags,  and  set  off 
with  a  small  loaf,  and  no  money,  in  the  direction  of  her 
home.  But  the  time  had  passed  when  she  could  take  a 
journey  on  foot :  having  proceeded  only  a  few  miles, 
she  found  herself  at  nightfall  without  the  means  of  pro- 
curing a  shelter  ;  and  roving  about  until  she  discovered 
a  cart,  she  crept  under  it,  and,  covered  with  loose  straw, 
slept  till  dawn.  Faint,  and  despairing,  she  then  re- 
turned to  town.  '  I  will  try  once  more  to  get  work,' 
thought  she,  '  and,  if  I  can't  get  it,  I  must  go  to  the 
parish,  and  they  '11  pass  me  to  my  own.'  Her  search 
was  fruitless  :  cold,  hungry,  sick  at  heart,  —  homeless, 
friendless,  and  hopeless,  she  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
parish.  And  such  was  the  miserable  end  of  a  poor 
girl,  who  set  out  in  life  with  good  intentions,  and  a 
courageous  and  kindly  heart.  Unhappy  as  was  her  lot, 
it  was  less  so  than  that  of  thousands  of  poor  creatures 
in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England,  for  she,  by  a 
merciful  Providence,  was  saved  from  vice. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth  has  written  many  books  upon  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  with  the  hope  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  of  her  country- 
men to  the  wretchedness  of  their  suffering  brethren. 
Let  us  hope  that  her  Christian  labors  will  not  be  en- 
tirely in  vain. 
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THE    FALSE   ALARM. 

[The  following  cunning  little  trifle  was  first  printed,  with  en- 
graved illustrations,  as  a  Picture  Book  for  children.  The  caution 
against  groundless  fears  is  so  good,  and  the  composition  so 
sprightly  and  natural,  that  we  are  glad  to  recommend  it  by 
placing  it  in  our  Volume.] 

DID  you  ever  hear  of  CHICKEN  LITTLE,  how  she 
disturbed  a  whole  neighborhood  by  her  foolish  alarm  ? 
Well,  Chicken  Little  was  running  about  in  a  gentle- 
man's garden,  and  she  ran  under  a  rose  bush,  and  a 
rose  leaf  fell  on  her  tail,  and  she  was  dreadfully  fright- 
ened, and  ran  away  to  HEN-PEN. 

%/ 

O,  Hen-Pen,  said  she,  the  sky  is  falling ! 

Why,  Chicken  Little,  how  do  you  know  it  ? 

0,  I  heard  it  with  my  ears,  I  saw  it  with  my  eyes, 
and  part  of  it  fell  on  my  tail ! 

Come,  then,  says  Hen-Pen,  and  let  us  run  as  fast  as 
we  can.  So  they  ran  till  they  came  to  DucK-LuCK. 
0,  Duck-Luck,  says  Hen-Pen,  the  sky  is  falling ! 

Why,  how  do  you  know  it?  says  Duck-Luck. 

Chicken  Little  told  me. 

Chicken  Little,  how  do  you  know  it? 

I  heard  it  with  my  ears,  I  saw  it  with  my  eyes,  and 
part  of  it  fell  on  my  tail ! 

O,  let  us  run !  says  Duck-Luck  :  and  they  ran  till 
they  came  to  GOOSE-LOOSE. 

O,  Goose-Loose,  says  Duck-Luck,  the  sky  is  falling ! 

Why,  Duck-Luck,  how  do  you  know  it? 

Hen-Pen  told  me. 
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Hen-Pen,  how  do  you  know  it  ? 

Chicken  Little  told  me. 

Chicken  Little,  how  do  you  know  it  ? 

O,  I  heard  it  with  my  ears,  I  saw  it  with  my  eyes, 
and  part  of  it  fell  on  my  tail ! 

Run !  run !  as  fast  as  you  can,  says  Goose-Loose ; 
and  away  they  all  went,  till  they  met  Fox-Lox. 

O,  Fox-Lox,  the  sky  is  falling !  said  Goose-Loose. 

Who  told  you  ?  says  Fox-Lox. 

Duck-Luck. 

Duck-Luck,  who  told  you  ? 

Hen-Pen. 

Hen-Pen,  who  told  you  ? 

Chicken  Little. 

Chicken  Little,  who  told  you  ? 

O,  I  heard  it  with  my  ears,  and  saw  it  with  my  eyes, 
and  part  of  it  fell  on  my  tail ! 

Make  haste,  says  Fox-Lox,  and  all  come  into  my 
den.  Goose-Loose,  Duck-Luck,  Hen-Pen,  and  Chicken 
Little,  all  went  in  to  get  shelter  from  the  falling  sky, 
and  Fox-Lox  made  a  supper  of  them. 

And  all  this  from  the  foolish  alarm  of  Chicken  Little ! 


SPEAK  THE  TRUTH  IN  LOVE. 

WOULD'ST  them  a  wanderer  reclaim, — 
A  wild,  and  restless  spirit  tame,  — 
Check  the  warm  flow  of  youthful  blood, 
And  lead  a  lost  one  back  to  God,  — 
Pause,  if  thy  spirit's  wrath  be  stirred, 
Speak  not  to  him  a  bitter  word. 
Speak  not ;  —  that  bitter  word  may  be 
The  stamp  that  seals  his  destiny. 
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TO   A   CHILD. 

THINGS  of  high  import  sound  I  in  thine  ears, 
Dear  child,  though  now  thou  may'st  not  feel  their  power. 

But  hoard  them  up,  and,  in  thy  coming  years, 

Forget  them  not ;  and  when  earth's  tempests  lower, 

A  talisman  *  unto  thee  shall  they  be, 

To  give  thy  weak  arm  strength,  to  make  thy  dim  eye  see. 

Seek  Truth,  —  that  pure,  celestial  Truth,  whose  birth 
Was  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  —  clear,  sacred,  shrined 

In  reason's  light.    Not  oft  she  visits  earth ; 
But  her  majestic  port,  the  willing  mind, 

Through  faith,  may  sometimes  see.     Give  her  thy  soul, 

Nor  faint,  though  error's  surges  loudly  'gainst  thee  roll. 

Seek  Virtue.    Wear  her  armor  to  the  fight ; 

Then,  as  a  wrestler  gathers  strength  from  strife, 
Shalt  thou  be  nerved  to  a  more  vigorous  might 

By  each  contending,  turbulent  ill  of  life. 
Seek  Virtue ;  she  alone  is  all  divine ; 
And,  having  found,  be  strong  in  God's  own  strength  and  thine. 

Truth  —  Virtue  —  these,  dear  child,  have  power, 

If  rightly  cherished,  —  to  uphold,  sustain, 
And  bless  thy  spirit,  in  its  darkest  hour  : 

Neglect  them  —  thy  celestial  gifts  are  vain  — 
In  dust  shall  thy  weak  wing  be  dragged  and  soiled ;  — 
Thy  soul  be  crushed  'neath  gauds  t  for  which  it  basely  toiled. 

Anonymous. 


*  A  talismcm  was  a  writing  in  strange  characters,  which  was  once  supposed 
to  be  a  charm  or  protection  against  evil.  Even  in  Boston,  when  the  editor 
was  young,  it  was  common  for  boys  to  keep  in  their  pockets  what  was  called 
a  lucky-bone. 

t  Gauds  are  showy  trinkets  of  little  or  no  value. 
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THE   JEWESS. 

A  TRADITION   OF  THE   RABBIS. 

THE  celebrated  teacher,  Rabbi  Meir,  sat  during  the 
whole  of  one  Sabbath  day,  in  the  synagogue,  instructing 
the  people.  During  his  absence  from  the  house,  his 
two  sons,  youths  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  enlightened 
'in  the  law,  died.  His  wife  bore  them  to  her  chamber, 
laid  them  upon  her  bed,  and  spread  a  white  covering 
over  their  bodies.  At  evening  the  Rabbi  Meir  came 
home.  She  reached  him  a  goblet.  He  praised  the 
Lord  at  the  going  out  of  the  Sabbath,  —  drank,  and 
asked :  — 

'  Where  are  my  two  sons  ?  that  I  may  give  them  my 
blessing.  I  repeatedly  looked  round  the  synagogue, 
and  I  did  not  see  them  there.  Where  are  my  sons  ? 
that  they,  too,  may  drink  of  the  cup  of  blessing.' 

1  They  will  not  be  far  off,'  she  said,  and  placed  food 
before  him,  that  he  might  eat. 

He  was  in  a  gladsome  and  genial  mood ;  and  when 
he  had  given  thanks  after  the  meal,  she  thus  addressed 
him  :  — 

'  Rabbi,  with  thy  permission,  I  would  fain  propose  to 
thee  one  question.' 

'  Ask  it,  then,  my  love  ! '  he  replied. 

( A  few  days  ago,  a  person  entrusted  some  jewels  to 
my  custody,  and  now  he  demands  them  again.  Should 
I  give  them  up  ?  ' 

'  This  is  a  question,'  said  Rabbi  Meir,  which  my  wife 
should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  ask.  What ! 
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wouldst  tliou  hesitate,  or  be  reluctant  to  restore  to  every 
man  his  own  ?  ' 

'  No  ; '  she  replied  :  '  but  yet  I  thought  it  best  not  to 
restore  them  without  acquainting  thee  therewith.' 

She  then  led  him  to  the  chamber,  and,  stepping  to 
the  bed,  took  the  white  covering  from  the  dead  bodies/ 

'  Ah !  my  sons,  my  sons  ! '  thus  loudly  lamented  the 
bereaved  father,  — '  my  sons !  the  joy  of  my  eyes, 
and  the  light  of  my  understanding !  I  was  your  father, 
but  ye  were  my  teachers  in  the  law.' 

The  mother  turned  away  and  wept  bitterly.  At 
length  she  took  her  husband  by  the  hand,  and  said :  — 

'  Rabbi,  didst  thou  not  teach  me  that  we  must  not  be 
reluctant  to  restore  that  which  was  intrusted  to  our 
keeping  ?  Say,  "  the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! " 

'  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! '  echoed  Rabbi 
Meir,  '  and  blessed  be  his  name  for  thy  sake,  too  :  for 
•well  it  is  written,  "  Whoso  hath  found  a  virtuous  wife, 
hath  a  greater  treasure  than  costly  pearls ;  she  openeth 
her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law 
of  kindness.' 


'  CAST  NOT  YOUR  PEARLS  BEFORE  SWINE.' 

A  COCK,  in  scratching  for  his  bread, 
Turned  up  a  diamond,  and,  in  scorn. 

Turned  up  his  nose,  and  gruffly  said,  — 
'  I  'd  rather  have  one  grain  of  corn 

Than  all  the  gems  that  ever  grew.' 
Selfish  Glutton!  this  means  YOU. 
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THE   LITTLE    MOURNER. 

AT  the  early  age  of  four  years,  Rachel  Dormer  lost 
her  mother.  All  who  beheld  the  child,  thought  that 
she  was  insensible  to  the  severest  event  that  can  befal 
the  lot  of  tender  childhood  —  the  death  of  a  good 
mother.  Although,  however,  Rachel  neither  wept,  nor 
sobbed,  nor  gave  any  outward  sign  of  grief;  —  nor, 
indeed,  had  even  ceased  running  about  the  house,  as 
usual,  or  playing  quietly  with  her  doll,  —  her  accus- 
tomed amusement  during  her  mother's  long  illness,  — 
the  event  had,  in  fact,  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
her  mind. 

About  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Dormer, 
Rachel  was  sitting  one  evening  on  the  rug,  at  her 
father's  feet,  gazing  earnestly  into  the  fire,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  thinking  intently,  while  her  play  things 
lay  neglected  by  her  side.  '  My  dear  little  girl,'  said 
her  father,  —  who  had  for  some  time  observed  her 
silence, — 'what  are  you  thinking  about  so  gravely?' 

'  I  was  wondering,  papa,  whether  it  was  a  bad  thing 
to  die.' 

Her  father  started.  Never,  since  the  moment  of 
her  becoming  motherless,  had  Rachel  been  known  to 
allude  to  the  subject.  He  conquered  his  feelings,  how- 
ever, and  replied,  '  Certainly  not,  my  dear  child  :  it 
cannot  be  a  '  bad  thing,'  as  you  call  it,  for  those  who 
were  good  when  they  were  alive,  since  they  are  sure  to 
become  still  better,  and  happier,  after  death.' 
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The  child  paused.  '  Then  it  is  good  that  my  mother 
died,'  adding,  in  a  low  voice,  '  for  she  was  very  good.' 

'  Yes,  my  dear,'  answered  her  father,  in  a  firm,  but 
quiet  tone  ;  '  and  she  is  now  perfectly  happy.' 

1  Why  are  you  sorry  that  mother  is  happy  ? '  she 
quickly  asked. 

'  I  am  glad,  my  love,'  answered  her  father,  in  the 
same  calm  tone. 

1  And  yet,'  persisted  the  child,  —  utterly  unconscious, 
from  his  quiet,  unmoved  manner,  of  the  pain  she  was 
inflicting  upon  him,  — '  and  yet  I  heard  nurse  say  last 
Sunday  evening,  when  she  was  speaking  of  you,  papa, 
— "  Poor  gentleman !  he  sent  all  the  people  home  in 
tears,  from  church,  to-day,  for  he  preached  such  a 
beautiful  sermon !  '  and  she  said,  too,  that  your  text 
from  the  Bible  was,  li  Lo  !  I  am  the  man  that  hath  seen 
affliction : "  and  that  you  spoke  about  my  mother.  Now, 
I  know  that  affliction  means  grief;  so  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  you  can  be  glad,  papa.' 

Her  father  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  was 
silent.  The  good  clergyman  struggled  hard  to  do  what 
he  felt  to  be  his  duty,  and  endeavored  to  find  words  to 
make  his  child  understand  why  he  rejoiced  that  her 
mother  was  in  heaven,  although  he  grieved  that  he  was 
separated  from  her ;  yet,  then,  he  could  not  utter  a 
word. 

'  I  am  glad,  too,  as  you  are,  papa,  that  my  mother 
is  happy,'  added  the  little  girl,  seeing  that  he  did  not 
answer  her ;  '  but  I  heard  them  say  that  you  fainted 
away  when  my  mother  died  :  did  you  faint  ?  papa '  — 
and  then  she  drew  towards  him. 
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*  Oh  !  do  not,  do  not,  child ; '  exclaimed  the  unhappy 
father,  in  a  voice  so  like  a  scream,  leaning  back  at  the 
same  time  in  his  chair,  with  so  dismal  a  groan,  that 
Rachel  shrunk  away  affrighted,  and  resumed  her  place 
on  the  rug,  determining  not  to  speak  to  him  any  more, 
lest  she  should  sav  something  to  disturb  him,  for  he  had 

•/  O 

been  very  ill  for  some  days ;  and,  indeed,  had  been  de- 
clining ever  since  her  mother's  death. 

The  little  girl  sat  very  patiently,  waiting  till  her 
father  should  again  speak  ;  but  he  did  not  notice  her ; 
and  she  began  to  be  tired  of  sitting  still.  Besides,  she 
had  waited  so  long,  that  the  candles  became  dim,  and 
long-wicked,  and  the  fire  was  black  and  sunk  down. 
She  began  to  feel  chilly  and  desolate,  and  the  room 
seemed  to  her  to  look  gloomy  and  uncomfortable.  Still, 
she  would  not  disturb  her  father,  who  appeared  to  be 
sleeping  soundly  in  his  large  arm  chair.  As  she  looked 
at  him,  she  thought  of  her  mother,  who  used  to  sit  in 
that  chair,  at  evening,  before  she  died ;  and  again  the 
little  girl  wondered  why  her  father  had  said  he  was 
1  glad/ 

At  last,  however,  Rachel  could  bear  the  silence  and 
gloom  no  longer ;  and  as  she  would  not  awake  him,  she 
rang  the  bell  for  the  servant  to  come  and  snuff  the  candles, 
and  make  up  the  fire.  When  the  old  nurse  came  to  see 
what  her  master  wanted,  Rachel  went  to  her  and  whis- 
pered,—  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  her  father,  —  and 
placing  her  little  finger  on  her  lips,  in  token  that  he  should 
not  be  disturbed.  But  no  sooner  had  the  old  woman  cast 
her  eyes  on  her  master,  than  she  exclaimed,  '  Gracious 
Providence!  my  poor  master's  dead.  O,  lackaclay ! 
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laekaday  !  my  poor  child  !  these  are  sad  days  for  thee/ 
she  added,  turning  to  Rachel,  who  stood  perfectly  mo- 
'  tionless  at  those  dreadful  words,  which  told  her  that 
now  her  father  also  had  left  her. 

The  next  morning,  the  unhappy  orphan  was  removed 
from  the  house  in  which  she  had  lost  her  father  and 
mother,  and  was  taken  to  live  with  her  aunt.  This 
kind  woman  sought,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  to 
prevent  the  mind  of  the  child  from  dwelling  too  much 
upon  the  dreadful  bereavement  she  had  so  recently  sus- 
tained ;  and,  from  Rachel's  quiet  manner,  she  was  in- 
duced to  hope  that  she  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
succeeded.  But,  one  evening,  about  a  week  after  the 
little  creature  had  left  her  parents'  house,  she  appeared 
to  be  unusually  thoughtful,  and  no  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  her  aunt  could  prevail  upon  her  to  be  amused  with, 
or  interested  in  any  thing.  She  sat  silent  a  long  time, 
with  her  arms  folded  upon  the  table,  her  head  leaning 
upon  them,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  work  in  which 
her  aunt  was  engaged. 

'  Is  there  any  thing  you  would  like  to  do,  my  dear 
Rachel  ? '  asked  the  kind  aunt,  who  had  previously,  in 
vain,  oifered  her  picture-books,  paper  and  pencil,  and  dolls. 

'  Yes,  aunt,  I  should  like  to  die,'  answered  the  child. 

Her  aunt  was  surprised,  but  did  not  make  it  appear 
so,  and  said,  '  "Why  do  you  wish  to  die  ?  my  dear.' 

'  Because  I  should  then  be  happy.' 

i  And  are  you  not  happy  ?  my  dear  little  Rachel.' 

'  Not  very,  aunt,'  she  replied,  mournfully. 

'  And  why  do  you  think  you  should  be  happier  if  you 

were  dead  ?  my  dear.' 
9 
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'  Because  I  have  tried  to  be  a  good  little  girl,  and 
my  father  said  all  good  people  were  happy  when  they 
were  dead  :  he  said  my  mother  was  "  perfectly  happy," 
a<Med  she,  in  a  lower  voice. 

1  And  so  she  is,  my  love  ;  but  tell  me,  Rachel,  why 
you  say  father  and  mother,  instead  of  papa  and  mamma, 
as  you  used  to  do  ?  '  said  her  aunt,  wishing  to  direct  her 
thoughts  to  some  other  subject. 

1  Because  father  and  mother  sound  more  as  if  they 
belonged  to  somebody  else  ;  and  papa  and  mamma 
sound  somehow  more  every  day  as  if  they  were  still 
the  same  as  they  were  ;  but  they  are  not  the  same  to 
me  as  they  were,  now  that  they  have  been  laid  in  the 
churchyard.'  And  poor  little  Rachel  heaved  a  deep 
and  strange  sigh  for  so  young  a  heart.  Her  aunt  now 
earnestly  endeavored  to  make  her  talk  of  something 
else,  and  at  length  succeeded. 

The  next  morning,  the  little  girl  was  no  where  to  be 
found.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  snowr  was  on  the 
ground.  Her  aunt,  in  terror  for  her  safety,  had  sent 
the  servants  to  seek  in  every  direction,  while  she  her- 
self immediately  proceeded  to  the  spot  whither  she  felt 
most  inclined  to  suspect  she  had  stolen. 

As  the  good  lady  entered  the  retired  country  church- 
yard, she  beheld  the  object  of  her  search,  lying  quietly 
stretched  upon  a  small  grave,  covered  with  snow.  The 
beams  of  an  early  morning  sun  played  gently  on  the 
form  of  the  little  sufferer,  while  a  robin,  —  that  benign 
friend  of  babes,  —  wrhistled  its  few  pensive  notes  on 
a  neighboring  yew  tree.  A  few  coils  of  twine  lay  in 
the  relaxed  grasp  of  the  child's  benumbed  fingers.  As 
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the  affectionate  woman  approached,  her  tender  charge 
arose,  and  looked  round  with  a  bewildered  gaze. 

*  Why  are  you  here,  my  dear  Rachel  ? '  said  her 
aunt ;  '  let  us  go  home  ;  it  is  warmer  there  ;  why  did 
you  come  out  in  the  cold  ?  ' 

'  I  wished  to  come  and  see  this  churchyard,  where  all 
the  people  are  happy.' 

1  But  what  were  you  doing  with  that  piece  of  twine  ? 
my  love,'  asked  her  aunt. 

1  Why,  I  was  afraid  that  none  but  grown  people  were 
allowed  to  die  and  be  happy :  so  I  have  been  measuring 
the  graves,  to  see  if  there  are  any  little  children  as 
small  as  I  am  here  ;  and  I  have  found  this  one,  which 
is  as  short  as  I  am ;  so  I  hope  I  shall  soon  be  happy 
with  my  father  and  mother.'  The  child  smiled  a  calm 
smile.  In  three  weeks  '  the  little  mourner  '  was  at  rest 
by  the  side  of  her  parents. 

The  last  and  most  affecting  incident  in  the  above 
story  —  that  of  a  child  measuring  the  graves  —  is  but 
the  record  of  an  actual  occurrence ;  and  the  whole  nar- 
rative contains  more  native  truth  than  is  '  dreamed  of 
in  our  [every-day]  philosophy.' 

Christian  Register. 

FROM   THE   FRENCH. 

A  VINE,  almost  too  fruitful  grown, 

Unpropped,  was  perishing  alone. 
When  a  young  elm  became  its  stay. 

'  I  will  at  least  support,'  said  he, 

'  A  fruitful  plant,  though  I  may  be 
Barren  myself  —  and  wealth,  I  say, 
Should  uphold  genius  in  this  way. 
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EARLY   HARDSHIPS. 

BUTTERCUPS  and  daisies,  — 

0,  the  pretty  flowers  ! 
Coming  ere  the  spring-time, 

To  tell  of  sunny  hours. 
While  the  trees  are  leafless, 

While  the  fields  are  bare, 
Buttercups  and  daisies 

Spring  up  here  and  there. 

Ere  the  snowdrop  peepeth,  — 

Ere  the  crocus  bold,  — 
Ere  the  early  primrose 

Opes  its  paly  gold, 
Somewhere  on  a  sunny  bank, 

Buttercups  are  bright ; 
Somewhere  'mong  the  frozen  grass 

Peeps  the  daisy  white. 

Little  hardy  flowers, 

Like  to  children  poor, 
Playing  in  their  sturdy  health 

By  their  mother's  door : 
Purple  with  the  north  wind, 

Yet  alert  and  bold  ; 
Fearing  not,  and  caring  not, 

Though  they  be  a-cold. 

What  to  them  is  weather  ? 

What  are  stormy  showers  < 
Buttercups  and  daisies, 

these  human  flowers  ? 
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He  who  gave  them  hardship, 

And  a  life  of  care, 
Gave  them,  likewise,  hardy  strength, 

And  patient  hearts  to  bear. 

Welcome,  yellow  buttercups ! 

Welcome,  daisies  white ! 
Ye  are  in  my  spirit 

Vision ed,  a  delight. 
Coming  in  the  spring-time, 

Of  sunny  hours  to  tell,  — 
Speaking  to  our  hearts  of  HTM. 

'Who  cloeth  all  things  well.' 

M.  Hoiintt. 


A  MOTHER'S   HAND. 

WHEN  I  was  a  little  child,  (said  a  good  old  man,) 
my  mother  used  to  bid  me  kneel  down  beside  her,  and 
place  her  hand  upon  my  head,  while  she  prayed.  Ere 
I  was  old  enough  to  know  her  worth,  she  died,  and  I 
was  left  too  much  to  my  own  guidance.  Like  others, 
I  was  inclined  to  evil  passions,  but  often  felt  myself 
checked,  and,  as  it  were,  drawn  back  by  a  soft  hand 
upon  my  head.  When  a  young  man,  I  travelled  in 
foreign  lands,  and  was  exposed  to  many  temptations  ; 
but,  when  I  would  have  yielded,  that  same  liand  ivas 
upon  my  head,  and  I  was  saved.  I  seemed  to  feel  its 
pressure,  as  in  the  days  of  my  happy  infancy,  and 
sometimes  there  came  with  it  a  voice  in  my  heart,  —  a 
voice  that  must  be  obeyed,  —  '  0,  do  not  this  wicked- 
ness, my  son,  and  sin  against  God.' 
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THE   FOUR   PEACHES. 

ONE  day,  a  father  gave  four  rare  peaches  to  his  four 
children,  and  when  they  were  sitting  by  the  fire  at 
evening,  he  said,  well,  boys,  what  have  you  done  with 
your  peaches  ?  I  ate  mine,  said  one  of  them,  and 
threw  away  the  stone,  —  I  suppose  peaches  are  made 
to  be  eaten.  I  sold  mine,  said  the  second,  and  got  a 
good  price  for  it,  I  suppose  peaches  are  made  to  be  sold. 
I  ate  mine,  and  planted  the  stone,  said  the  third  son ;  I 
always  thought  peaches  were  made  to  be  planted.  The 
other  boy  said  nothing.  Come,  my  son,  said  the  father, 
let  us  know  what  you  did  with  your  peach.  I  gave  it 
to  the  sick  boy  in  the  next  house,  said  he,  for  I  supposed 
such  nice  fruit  was  made  for  the  sick.  You  all  did 
right,  said  the  father,  peaches  are  made  to  be  eaten,  to 
be  sold,  to  be  planted,  and  to  be  given  to  the  sick. 
You  all  did  well,  but  he  who  denied  himself  that  he 
might  give  pleasure  to  the  suffering  child,  did  better 
than  the  rest. 


TRUTH  AND   ERROR. 

TRUTH  is  so  surrounded  with  errors,  said  a  young 
man  to  his  teacher,  that  it  cannot  be  found.  It  is  like 
a  young  tree  among  weeds,  that  hide  and  almost  smother 
it.  You  are  right,  said  the  teacher,  but  you  should 
recollect  that,  in  time,  the  tree  overtops  the  weeds,  and 
then  they  cannot  hurt  it,  but  rather  die  in  its  shade,  and, 
by  enriching  the  ground,  actually  nourish  the  tree  they 
had  vainly  endeavored  to  kill. 
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THE   ROSE   BUD. 

A  MOTHER  brought  a  beautiful  little  girl  to  a  teacher, 
and  desired  him  to  push  her  forward  as  fast  as  possible, 
for  she  was  a  child  of  uncommon  talents.  The  teacher 
was  afraid  that  pushing  her  forward  as  fast  as  the 
mother  wished,  would  injure  her  health,  and,  perhaps, 
cause  her  death,  but  he  did  not  like  to  say  so.  He, 
therefore,  took  up  some  rose  leaves  that  lay  scattered 
on  the  floor  of  the  school  room,  and  asked  a  little  miss 
where  they  came  from,  and  how  they  came  there.  '  I 
threw  them  there,'  said  she.  '  I  had  a  beautiful  Rose 
Bud,  and  I  wished  it  to  be  a  rose,  but  it  would  not 
open  fast  enough,  and  so  I  forced  it  open.  In  opening 
it  before  the  time,  I  broke  off  all  the  leaves,  and  then, 
as  it  was  good  for  nothing,  I  threw  it  away.' 

The  teacher  looked  at  the  mother,  and  said,  '  Your 
child  is  this  beautiful  rosebud,  and  I  cannot  force  her 
mind  to  expand,  lest  I  should  destroy  it,  as  this  impa- 
tient scholar  has  destroyed  the  bud  that  promised  so  well.' 


RIGHT   AND   WRONG. 

A  NOBLEMAN,  who  was  very  ignorant,  and,  conse- 
quently, very  proud  of  his  rank,  while  quarrelling  with 
a  gentleman  whom  he  had  injured,  told  him  to  remem- 
ber what  an  infinite  distance  there  was  between  his 
birth  and  rank,  and  that  of  the  gentleman.  There  is 
a  greater  distance  between  us  in  another  and  more 
important  respect,  said  the  gentleman.  What  is  that  ? 
said  the  enraged  nobleman.  I  am  right,  and  you  are 
wrong,  said  the  gentleman. 
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THE  USE  OF  LEARNING. 

FATHER    AND    SON. 

Son.     FATHER,  what  is  the  use  of  learning  ? 

Father.     Learning,  my  son  ! 

Son.  Yes,  father,  what  is  the  use  of  it  ?  I  see  no  use 
in  it  but  to  plague  children.  I  would  rather  play  than 
study,  any  day. 

Father.  That  is  because  you  lack  learning.  Do  you 
expect  to  play  all  your  days  ? 

Son.  No,  father,  I  can't  play  much  when  I  am  a  man  ; 
but  then  you  know  I  can  study. 

Father.  I  don't  know  any  such  thing.  You  will  then 
have  to  work,  as  I  do,  to  support  yourself  and  family. 

Son.     Well,  then,  I  will  work. 

Father.  You  will  have  to  do  so.  But  let  me  ask  what 
you  will  do.  If  you  are  ignorant,  you  must  do  what 
ignorant  people  do,  you  know.  Plow  would  you  like  to 
be  a  common  sailor  ?  They  do  not  need  much  learning, 
and  generally  hated  learning  when  they  were  boys. 

Son.  I  could  not  bear  to  be  a  sailor.  They  lead  a 
dreadful  hard  life. 

Father.  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  be  a  soldier. 
The  army  catches  up  all  the  men  who  were  ignorant  and 
vicious  boys. 

Son.  0  dear,  I  could  not  be  a  soldier ;  I  do  not  like 
fighting ! 

Fnther.     You  might,  perhaps,  make  a  chimney-sweeper. 
Son.     0,  father,  this  is  too  bad,  you  are  making  fun  of 
me  ! 
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Father.  No,  my  son  ;  for  I  have  always  remarked 
that  ignorant  persons  have  to  do  the  hardest  and  meanest 
work,  and  are  paid  less  than  the  well  instructed. 

Son.     0  dear,  I  wish  I  could  always  be  a  boy. 

Father.     Nothing  is  easier. 

SOJL     How  so,  father?     Pray  tell  me  how. 

Father.  You  have  only  to  remain  ignorant.  If  you 
should  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  and  learn  nothing, 
you  would  then  be  only  a  boy.  I  hope  you  will  never 
learn  by  experience  that  ignorance  is  the  only  childhood 
that  is  perpetual. 

TRY  IT. 

A    TRUE    TEMPERANCE    STORY. 

'  JOHNNY,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,'  said  a  tall,  sallow, 
thin  looking  woman,  to  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age, 
who  had  just  entered  the  room.  Her  features  were 
harsh,  but  her  voice  was  cheerful,  and  the  child  seemed 
gratified,  as  he  looked  up  into  her  face. 

'  Is  Jemmy  better,  then  ? '  he  asked,  as  he  Avalked  up 
towards  the  cradle,  and  attempted  to  peep  beneath  the 
coverlet  which  wrapped  the  baby. 

'  I  am  afraid  not  much,  though  he 's  asleep  now  ; 
and  don't  disturb  him ;  but,  Johnny,  I  shall  want 
another  of  your  pumpkins.' 

'  What  for  ?  mother.' 

'  How  many  have  you  still  ?  Johnny.' 

4  Just  four  left.  The  last  was  given  for  the  meal, 
you  know,  mother :  yes,  I  have  just  four  left :  and 
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these,  mother,  you  said  we  might'  keep  for  Thanks- 
giving Day.' 

'  Yes,  Johnny,  I  said  so,  but  won't  two  do  ?  I  want 
to  get  something  for  the  baby,  while  he  is  so  sick.  I 
must  have  a  candle  and  oUin-  things.  Where  are  they 
to  come  from,  but  from  your  pumpkins?  ' 

'  Well,  mother,  I  suppose  you  must  have  them :  and, 
after  all,'  said  the  child  sorrowfully,  '  I  don't  suppose 
Thanksgiving  day  was  made  so  much  for  poor  folks,  as 
for  the  rich  people,  who  have  enough  to  eat.' 

*  We  can  be  thankful  in  our  hearts,  Johnny ;  but 
Jemmy  is  very  sick.'  She  tucked  up  the  blanket 
around  the  feet  of  the  sick  child,  cast  an  anxious  look 
upon  his  pale  face,  and  then  wiped  the  tears  from  her 
eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron. 

1  Don't  cry  so,  mother,  you  shall  have  the  pumpkins  ; 
they  are  yours ;  and  I  will  get  them  this  minute.' 

'  lie  is  just  as  his  father  was  before  he  became  in- 
temperate,' thought  the  poor  woman,  as  the  child  dis- 
appeared ;  -  -  '  as  kind  to  me  as  possible.  0,  dear, 
dear,  what  will  become  of  us  ?  I  don't  know  that  I 
ought  to  wish  Jemmy  to  recover.' 

While  the  mother  sat  indulging  her  gloomy  reflec- 
tions, John  clambered  up  a  ladder  into  the  cottage  loft. 
Making  his  way  among  the  worthless  articles  that  from 
time  to  time  had  been  stowed  away  there,  he  went  up 
to  a  snug  little  place  between  the  chimney  and  the  wall, 
where  he  had  carefully  deposited  his  treasures,  which 
were  the  product  of  his  own  labor.  '  There  you  are, 
safe  and  sound,'  said  the  little  fellow,  apostrophizing  his 
pumpkins  ;  '  ho\v  large  and  yellow  !  what  beauties  ! ' 
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He  examined  them,  and,  after  much  deliberation,  he 
took  away  a  large  and  a  small  one,  and  left  a  large  and 
a  small  one.  These  he  returned  to  their  hiding  place, 
—  as  a  hiding  place  it  really  was,  —  and  concealed  from 
view  by  an  old  quilt.  He  brought  down  the  pumpkins, 
one  at  a  time,  and  laid  them  at  his  mother's  feet. 
'  Here  they  are,  mother,'  said  he,  '  and  one  is  my  very 
biggest.' 

'  Thank  you,  Johnny ;  you  are  a  good  boy ;  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do  without  you.'  The  child  felt 
happy,  as -he  occupied  himself  in  wiping  the  dust  from 
their  round  faces. 

'  Now  I  wish  you  could  sell  them  for  me,'  said  his 
mother. 

'  Can't  I  ?  see  me  hold  this,  the  biggest.'  He  held 
it  up,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  with  a  great  effort.  '  No, 
Johnny,  I  must  go  and  sell  them,  and  you  may  go  with 
me.  Nannie  will  mind  the  baby,  and  we  shall  not  be 
gone  long.' 

Nannie  was  called  in,  a  long-haired,  thinly  clad,  little 
girl,  with  a  pale,  pensive  face.  She  was  charged  to 
mind  the  cradle,  and  if  the  baby  stirred,  to  rock  him  to 
sleep  again. 

*  May  I  put  some  chips  on  the  fire  ;  my  feet  are  so 
cold,  mother  ? '  asked  Nannie,  as  she  curled  her  little 
hands  under  her  arms,  and  placed  one  of  her  feet  on 
the  warm  ashes. 

( There  are  but  five  or  six  left,  Nannie ;  you  can 
warm  your  feet  as  you  stand  now.  Be  a  good  girl  until 
we  come  back  ; '  replied  her  mother.  Mrs.  Smith  pre- 
pared for  her  walk,  with  a  heavy  heart.  The  toilet  of 
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the  poor  is  soon  made.  The  thin  cotton  shawl  which 
she  wrapped  about  her,  seemed  but  a  poor  protection 
against  the  keen,  chilly,  November  wind,  that  whistled 
through  the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees.  She  took 
the  largest  pumpkin  in  her  arms,  while  Johnny  followed 
with  the  other,  and  thus  they  left  the  house. 

'  Mother,  it ' s  cold,  is  n  't  it  ? '  exclaimed  the  child, 
looking  at  his  thin  cotton  trowsers,  and  shivering  as 
the  wind  whistled  by. 

1  Come  along,  my  son,'  said  his  mother. 

She  quickened  her  pace,  not  trusting  herself  to  look 
back  upon  her  shivering  boy,  or  venturing  even  to 
speak  kindly  to  him.  She  knew  she  should  weep  if 
she  did,  for  her  heart  was  like  to  break. 

They  kept  on  their  way  for  a  long  time  in  silence. 
Mr.  Smith's  house  was  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  in 
a  bleak,  desolate  place,  and  they  were  obliged  to  walk 
some  distance  before  they  reached  the  thickly-settled 
part  of  the  town.  John  found,  that,  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  his  mother, -- so  that  he  might  talk  with  her, 
—  he  must  almost  run,  but  he  stoutly  mended  his  pace, 
and  came  up  beside  her. 

1  Mother,  these  are  fine  houses  ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  ' 
remarked  John,  wishing  to  draw  his  mother  into  con- 
versation. 

'  Certainly,  my  son.' 

'The  boys  who  live  here,  always  have  their  breakfast, 
and  a  good  fire  to  warm  them  by,  and  shoes  to  put  on. 
I  should  think  they  had  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful 
for,'  said  little  Johnny ;  <  they  must  be  glad  to  have 
Thanksgiving  Day,'  he  added. 
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Thanksgiving  Day  is  a  day  which  every  New  Eng- 
land boy  anticipates  with  no  small  degree  of  happiness, 
and  it  was  uppermost  in  John's  mind,  for  he  had  heard 
the  boys  talk  over  their  plans  for  fun  and  frolic  on 
that  day. 

'  Mother,  what  shall  we  do  on  Thanksgiving  Day  ? ' 
'  Perhaps  we  shall  have  something  to  eat,  Johnny.' 
'  Yes,  mother,  you  said  you  were  going  to  make  some 
pies  of  the  t\vo  pumpkins  that  are  left.  Was  it  not 
lucky  that  I  planted  them  ;  they  have  really  been  a 
comfort  to  us.' 

1  If  Jemmy  does  not  want  any  thing  more,  wre  will 
keep  them  for  Thanksgiving,'  replied  the  mother,  her 
thoughts  returning  to  the  sick  baby  in  the  cradle. 
'Yes,  if  Jemmy  does  not  want  any  thing  more,'  repeated 
the  child,  satisfied  that  his  little  brother's  wants  were  to 
be  preferred  to  all  others. 

They  came  to  a  corner  of  the  street,  where  they  both 
paused.  Mrs.  Smith  gave  her  son  some  directions,  and 
the  mother  and  child  parted. 

John  proceeded  to  sell  his  pumpkin,  and  with  the 
money,  he  intended  to  buy  a  bushel  of  chips  from  the 
shipyard.  He  looked  up  to  the  comfortable  and  pleas- 
ant houses  which  lined  the  street  through  which  he 
passed ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  very  soon 
sell  his  pumpkin  at  any  one  of  those  places,  instead  of 
going  much  farther  to  a  store,  pointed  out  by  his 
mother. 

John  was  quite  sure  that  any  person  living  in  those 
houses  could  afford  to  buy  it. 

He    liked   the   appearance   of   a   large   three   story 
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house,  just  opposite  the  spot  where  he  stood,  and, 
crossing  the  street,  he  ascended  the  long  flight  of  stone 
steps ;  but  he  hesitated  a  moment  before  he  lifted  the 
bright  shining  knocker  on  the  door. 

'  I  wonder  if  I  shall  sell  it  here,'  thought  John,  as  he 
rested  his  burden  on  the  step,  and  let  fall  the  knocker. 
A  servant  answered  his  summons. 

'Will  you  buy  a  pumpkin,  sir?'  asked  John  very 
courageously. 

'  The  back  door  is  the  place  to  bring  pumpkins  to, 
boy  ;  but  we  don't  want  any  here,'  was  the  surly  reply, 
and  the  door  closed. 

'  No  matter,  I  '11  try  again  ;  mother  never  gives  up,' 
said  the  poor  child ;  and,  lifting  up  the  pumpkin,  he 
quickly  retraced  his  steps. 

The  next  was  a  large,  new,  brick  building  ;  it  looked 
like  a  dwelling-house,  and  yet  it  did  not  look  like  the 
other  houses  ;  but  Johnny  preferred  the  safe  side,  and 
marched  up  to  the  door.  '  Do  you  want  lo  buy  a 
pumpkin,  sir?'  he  inquired  of  a  gentleman,  coining 
out  of  the  door.  The  gentleman  brushed  by  him 
hastily,  saying  '  This  is  a  school-house,  and  you  will 
find  no  market  for  your  goods  here.' 

'It  is  cold,'  thought  Johnny.  '  How  heavy  my 
pumpkin  grows  ! ' 

A  pretty,  modest-looking  house  next  attracted  his  at- 
tention, and  again  he  rested  his  load  on  the  step.  To 
his  inquiry,  the  girl,  who  stood  at  the  door,  asked  the 
price.  '  Ten  cents  ; '  replied  the  little  fellow. 

'  Ten  cents  ! '  echoed  the  girl,  '  we  can  buy  a  plenty 
of  them  for  four-pence,  and  that  is  a  very  small  one. 
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Johnny's  hopes  fell.  '  It  is  a  very  good  one,'  said 
he,  '  one  of  my  very  best.  Please  to  look  at  it.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know,'  said  the  girl ;  '  I  have  seen 
just  as  good ; '  and  she  turned  it  over  with  her  foot. 

'  Can't  you  take  less  ?  ' 

'  How  much  will  you  give  for  it  ? '  said  he,  and  his 
little  heart  beat  quicker  at  the  prospect  of  selling  it. 

'  Well,  I  guess  we  don't  want  it  at  all ;  we  have  got 
plenty  ; '  and  the  girl  slowly  closed  the  door. 

'  O,  if  she  only  knew  that  I  want  some  money  to  get 
something  for  Jemmy,  who  is  sick,  she  would  have 
bought  it,'  were  the  boy's  thoughts,  as  he  sadly  went  on 
his  way.  He  walked  some  distance  before  he  had 
courage  to  try  again. 

A  neat  brick  house  came  in  his  way.  Remembering 
the  servant's  remark,  at  the  white  house,  he  entered  the 
gate,  and  proceeded  to  the  back  door. 

(  What  do  you  want  ? '  asked  a  man  coming  out  of 
the  wood-house. 

John  stopped,  and  respectfully  asked  if  he  wanted  to 
buy  a  pumpkin.' 

'  What  is  your  name  ? '  asked  the  man. 

'  John  Smith,  sir.' 

'  Yes,  I  thought  so ;  one  of  Smith's  children ;  and  I 
suppose  your  father  has  sent  you  here  to  get  some  money 
to  spend  in  rum.  No,  I  encourage  no  drunkards,  or  their 
children.  I  don't  want  your  pumpkin.' 

Johnny  felt  ashamed,  and  alarmed ;  his  heart  was 
too  full  to  allow  him  to  reply.  '  Ah,'  thought  he,  '  if 
people  only  knew  the  whole ! '  and  he  hastened  out  of 
the  gate. 
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In  the  broad  street,  many  persons  were  passing  up 
and  down,  but  no  one  stopped  to  speak  to  the  boy,  and 
no  one  knew  the  anxiety  and  care  that  was  weighing 
down  the  heart  of  the  forlorn  little  fellow.  '  I  am  so 
cold,  and  the  pumpkin  is  so  heavy,  I  must  stop  and  rest.' 
And  Johnny  sat  down  upon  a  door  step.  The.  tears 
were  streaming  over  his  purple  cheeks ;  he  shivered 
with  cold,  and  his  hands  and  feet  were  almost  paralyzed. 
He  sat,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  or  which  way  to  go, 
and  it  was  already  growing  late.  He  had  thus  far  re- 
ceived neither  encouragement  nor  sympathy ;  no  one 
had  spoken  kindly  to  him,  and  his  heart  failed  him  at 
the  thought  of  trying  again.  Ah,  the  charm  of  one 
kind  word! 

It  happened  that  there  were  those  within  the  house, 
who  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  a  little  boy 
seated  on  the  steps,  crying,  and  their  hearts  were 
touched  with  his  desolate  and  ragged  appearance.  The 
door  was  gently  opened,  and  a  sweet  voice,  —  for  kind- 
ness is  always  sweet,  -  -  asked  Johnny,  '  what  he  was 
there  for,  and  if  he  would  not  come  in  ? ' 

He  turned  round,  and  brushing  awTay  his  tears,  be- 
held a  little  girl  about  his  own  age,  with  such  a  pleasant 
expression  upon  her  'face,  that  he  could  not  doubt  he 
had  at  last  met  a  friend. 

1  Don't  you  want  to  buy  a  pumpkin  ? '  asked  John, 
rising  and  approaching  her.  '  I  ve  got  one  to  sell,  and 
I  have  been  trying  all  this  afternoon,  and  cannot  find 
a  purchaser.  Do  buy  it.' 

«  Come  in  and  see  my  mother,  little  boy,'  she  replied. 
You  look  cold  ;  come  in  and  warm  you.'  And  she  led 


the  way  to  the  sitting  room,  where  a  bright  coal  fire 
cheered  the  heart  of  John.  '  Here  he  is,  mother  ! '  she 
whispered,  as  she  went  up  to  the  lady,  who  sat  in  a 
rocking-chair,  holding  a  baby  ;  '  and  he  has  been  crying. 
He  says  he  wants  to  sell  a  pumpkin.  Do  buy  it, 
mother.' 

The  lady  looked  kind  and  benevolent,  and  her  man- 
ner encouraged  and  assured  the  heart  of  poor  John. 
She  inquired  about  his  family,  and,  somehow  or  other, 
he  felt  that  he  could  tell  her  every  thing.  And  when 
he  described  little  Jemmy's  sickness,  and  saw  how  kind 
the  lady  looked,  he  knew  he  had  found  a  friend.  His 
artless  tale  of  the  destitution  of  his  home,  —  often  with- 
out food,  and  the  patience  and  suffering  of  his  mother, 
—  the  want  and  wretchedness  of  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, —  drew  tears  from  the  lady's  eyes.  He  also  told 
her  that  it  was  all  caused  by  his  father's  intemperance  ; 
for  he  knew  the  lady  would  not  reprove  him  for  being 
a  drunkard's  child,  and  he  hoped  that,  perhaps  some- 
thing might  be  done  for  his  father  yet.  Johnny  felt 

O  J  «/ 

relieved  as  of  a  burden,  when  he  looked  up  in  the 
lady's  face,  and  saw  that  she  pitied  him.  Warmed  and 
feasted,  with  the  money  for  his  pumpkin  in  his  pocket, 
and  relying  on  the  promise  of  these  good  people  that 
something  should  be  done  for  his  mother,  John  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  house,  on  his  return,  with  a  light 
and  a  happy  heart.  The  little  girl  wrapped  up  some 
gingerbread,  to  send  to  his  sister  Nannie. 

"When  Johnny  got  into  the  street  again,  he  was 
tempted  to  go  directly  home,  to  tell  his  mother  of  his 

good  fortune ;  but  he  remembered  the  chips.     He  could 
10 
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not  return  again  that  night  to  get  them,  so  he  bent  his 
steps  to  the  shipyard.  His  basket  was  already  there ; 
he  had  left  it  the  day  before,  when  the  master  of  the 
yard  demanded  of  him  two  cents,  the  price  of  a  basket 
of  chips,  before  he  would  let  him  fill  his  basket.  Two 
cents !  he  had  not  one  ;  and  he  went  away  sorrowing, 
but  hoping  that  he  might  be  able  to  earn  the  necessary 
sum.  He  now  returned  with  money  enough  to  buy  the 
chips.  Grateful  joy  made  him  diligent  at  his  task,  and, 
in  less  time  than  seemed  possible,  he  was  on  his  way 
home.  The  shadows  of  evening  had  already  gathered 
around,  and  he  heeded  not  the  large  snowflakes  which 
the  wind  was  driving  in  his  face  ;  but  on  he  trudged, 
happy  in  the  thought  of  carrying  hope  and  comfort 
to  his  mother's  heart. 

When  he  arrived  home,  he  found  his  mother,  who  had 
returned  long  before  him.  His  cheering  story  chased 
away,  for  a  little  while,  the  traces  of  sorrow  and  anxiety 
which  were  wont  to  mark  her  countenance.  She  had  been 
quite  as  successful  as  she  expected,  and  had  brought  home 
at  least  a  supper  and  breakfast  for  her  children.  They 
watched  the  baking  of  the  cake  before  the  fire,  and  awaited 
the  roasting  of  the  potatoes  in  the  ashes,  with  strong  inter- 
est. Nannie  asked  a  great  many  questions  of  her  brother 
and  John  was  ready  to  answer  them. 

'  Did  the  little  girl  look  like  me,  Johnny  ? '  asked  his 
sister. 

'  0,  no,  prettier  than  you,  Nannie ;  and,  besides,  sne 
had  a  whole  gown  on ;  but,'  he  added,  '  I  don't  think  I 
should  love  her  any  better  than  I  do  you.' 
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*  We  are  poor,  Johnny,'  replied  the  child,  with  great 
simplicity. 

The  baby  still  lay  in  the  cradle,  occasionally  manifesting 
symptoms  of  uneasiness  ;  but,  as  he  did  not  cry,  the  mother 
concluded  to  finish  all  she  had  to  do  about  the  house,  and 
then  take  him  up. 

There  was  one  drawback  to  their  comfort,  and  it  was  a 
very  great  one,  —  the  constant  fear  of  their  father's  return. 
The  children  frequently  were  obliged  to  hide  themselves 
from  his  unprovokod  cruelty,  when  he  came  home,  while 
they  listened  in  agony  to  the  torrent  of  oaths  and  abuse 
which  he  poured  upon  their  mother.  Who  are  greater 
sufferers  than  the  children  of  a  drunken  parent  ? 

It  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Smith  had  occasion  to  send 
her  son  up  into  the  loft.  While  there  he  thought  he 
would  just  feel  of  his  remaining  pumpkins,  and  see  if  they 
were  in  danger  from  the  frost  that  night.  What  was  his 
dismay  to  find  them  gone  !  Johnny  could  hardly  believe 
his  own  eyes. 

He  ran  to  his  mother,  and,  telling  her  his  loss,  exclaimed, 
'Father  has  taken  them ;  he  has,  mother,  I  know  he  has.' 

• 

4  Why  did  you  not  tell  us  your  father  had  been  home, 
Nannie  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Smith,  at  the  same  time  smoothing 
the  hair  on  Johnny's  head.  It  was  the  hardest  thing  he 
had  yet  to  bear,  and,  hiding  his  face  in  the  skirts  of  his 
mother's  gown,  he  sobbed  aloud. 

'  Because  I  did  not  know  it,  mother,'  replied  little  Nan- 
nie, trembling. 

'  Have  you  been  out,  Nannie,  and  left  the  baby  alone? 
inquired  the  mother  seriously. 

The  little  girl's  lip  quivered,  and  she  could  hardly  re« 
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strain  her  tears,  as  she  declared  t_iat,  when  she  was  tired 
of  rocking  the  baby,  and  tired  of  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, expecting  to  see  them  return,  and,  having  no  one  to 
speak  to,  she  just  laid  her  head  on  the  bed  a  minute,  and 
went  to  sleep.  In  this  state  her  mother  had  found  her, 
and  how  could  she  blame  the  little  watcher  for  burying 
cold  and  hunger,  and  weariness,  in  the  calm  of  sleep  ? 

'  0,  mother,'  exclaimed  John,  '  I  did  not  raise  them  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  father  the  means  of  getting  rum ! 
0,  mother,  is  it  not  too  bad  ?  ' 

Yes,  it  was  too  bad.  Mr.  Smith  had  come  home,  in  the 
afternoon,  angry  at  being  refused  credit  for  a  pint  of 
liquor.  He  declared  he  would  have  it.  His  wife  and 
John  were  both  absent,  and  Nannie  was  asleep.  The 
pumpkins  came  into  his  mind,  for  he  had  accidentally 
discovered  the  place  of  their  deposit  a  few  days  before. 
How  lost  to  every  better  feeling  must  any  husband  and 
father  be,  who,  with  eager  delight,  could  steal  the  well- 
earned  produce  of  his  little  son,  to  exchange  for  a  glass 
of  rum! 

It  was  a  November  evening;  the  full  moon  waded 
through  waves  of  dark  clouds,  that  were  driving  heavily 
before  a  cold  north-east  wind,  and  every  now  and  then  the 
snow  came  eddying  and  whirling  along,  bewildering  the 
midnight  traveller,  and  making  promise  of  the  approach  of 
winter.  It  was  near  midnight,  and  every  house  had 
become  still  as  the  grave,  and  every  creature  seemed  at 
rest.  In  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  on  a  stony  ridge, 
stood  a  house,  where  a  light  was  still  shining  amid  the  gloom. 
Beside  it  sits  a  mother  watching  her  sick  baby.  That 
little  room  contains  all  that  she  holds  dear.  In  a  trun- 
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die-bed  are  seen  two  children  in  a  profound  sleep ;  a  few 
embers  are  dying  on  the  hearth,  and  on  a  little  table  in 
the  corner  are  a  few  fragments  of  supper,  as  they  were 
left  by  the  greedy  children.  The  furniture  of  the  room 
seemed  the  scanty  remnants  of  better  days,  but  what  re- 
mained showed  marks  of  rough  treatment.  The  scanty 
crockery  on  the  dressers  was  broken ;  in  a  word,  it  was  the 
house  of  a  drunkard,  the  home  of  Mr.  Smith  and  his 
family. 

Mrs.  Smith  held  her  baby  in  her  arms.  From  its  deep 
sleep  in  the  afternoon,  it  had  now  fully  awakened.  Tow- 
ards the  close  of  the  evening,  after  John  and  Nannie  had 
gone  to  sleep,  as  she  drew  down  the  quilt  from  its  face,  and 
held  the  candle  near  the  cradle,  to  watch  its  paleness  more 
closely,  she  was  struck  with  its  altered  appearance.  There 
was  a  convulsive  movement  of  its  hands  and  feet.  Mrs. 
Smith  took  Jemmy  from  the  cradle,  and  hastened  to  rub 
his  little  limbs  with  flannel  and  vinegar.  The  child's  head 
lay  back  heavily  on  her  arm ;  his  eyes  were  half  open, 
but  no  ray  of  intelligence  beamed  from  them.  The  alarmed 
mother  endeavored  to  arouse  him.  Alas,  it  was  beyond 
her  power  !  She  gave  him  some  milk  and  medicine  ;  he 
swallowed  it ;  she  clasped  him  frantically  to  her  arms,  and 
wept  over  him.  calling,  '  Jemmy  !  '  '  Jemmy  !  '  But  Jem- 
my would  never  again  smile  at  his  mother's  voice.  Mrs. 
Smith  sat  in  mute  despair.  Her  babe's  feet  grew  cold, 
but  neither  fire  nor  flannel  could  warm  them.  The  baby 
was  dying.  She  ran  to  the  window,  but  no  help  was  near. 
She  looked  upon  her  children,  —  why  disturb  them?  In 
an  agony  of  desolation  and  grief,  she  laid  her  child  upon 
her  lap,  and  watched  its  last  breath.  It  grew  cold  in  her 
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arms ;  she  pressed  her  lips  to  its  cheek,  and,  long  after  it 
had  ceased  to  live,  she  clasped  it  closer  and  closer  to  her 
bosom.  She  heeded  not  an  unsteady  step  that  approached 
the  door.  But  the  stillness  of  the  hour  was  disturbed  by 
the  entrance  of  the  husband  and  father.  It  was  some  time 
before  his  unsteady  hand  could  find  the  latch,  and  he  stag- 
gered into  the  room. 

'  What  are  you  up  now  for,'  said  he,  '  burning  out  the 
fire  and  candles  ?  Always  extravagant,  —  go  to  bed  ! ' 

She  neither  moved  nor  stirred.  The  stricken  mother 
was  scarcely  conscious  of  his  presence. 

'  I  say,'  reiterated  Mr.  Smith,  in  imperfect  sentences, 
'  go  to  bed !  What  are  you  keeping  that  child  up  at  this 
time  of  night  for  ?  I  shan't  go  to  bed  and  leave  you  here. 
Go  to  bed ! '  he  shouted,  and  attempted  to  approach  his 
sorrowing  wife  ;  but  he  fell  on  the  floor,  and  overturned  the 
little  stand  which  held  the  lamp  and  a  bottle  of  medicine. 
The  light  was  extinguished  and  the  bottle  broken. 

*  Jemmie  is  dead  ! '  said  the  wife,  in  a  slow,  agonized 
tone.  '  Jemmie  is  dead.  One,  two,  three  of  our  children 
have  died,  and  they  all  will  die.  But  what  will  you  care 
for  that  ?  I  wish  I  was  dead,'  sobbed  the  woman  pas- 
sionately. 

'  Remember  us,  mother,'  said  little  Nannie,  from  the 
trundle-bed  ;  '  if  you  die,  we  shall  die  too.' 

4  Hush,  Nannie;  go  to  sleep,  child.'  Nannie  was  only 
half  awake  when  her  mother  spoke  to  her,  and,  clasping 
John  close  around  the  neck,  she  again  went  to  sleep. 

'  Dead  !  dead !  all  dead !  '  exclaimed  Smith  as  he  lay 
extended  upon  the  floor.  He  was  bewildered,  and  repeated 
again  and  again,  '  dead  !  dead  ! '  until  his  deep  breathing 
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showed  that  he  was  asleep  in  the  presence  of  his  heart- 
stricken  wife  and  dead  child. 

The  little  girl  who  had  so  kindly  befriended  John 
Smith,  and  by  whose  mother's  fire  he  had  warmed  himself, 
and  of  whose  mother's  bread  he  had  eaten,  was  named 
Mary  Bates.  When  Mary's  father  returned  home,  she  sat 
upon  his  knee,  and,  with  her  little  arras  around  his  neck, 
told  him  about  the  little  ragged  boy  who  had  cried  upon 
the  steps.  «  0,  father,  I  am  going  to  see  his  little  brother, 
who  is  sick  ;  and  mother  says  I  may  carry  up  some  of 
my  clothes,  and  some  broth.' 

'And  what  shall  I  do,  Mary? '  asked  her  father. 

'  0,  father,  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you !  You  must  try 
to  make  John's  father  leave  off  drinking  rum.  As  soon 
as  you  get  up  to-morrow  morning,  you  ought  to  go  and 
carry  him  the  temperance  pledge  to  sign.'  She  looked 
full  in' her  father's  face,  as  she  solemnly  and  earnestly  re- 
peated her  remark, —  '  0,  father,  can't  you  do  this  to- 
night ? ' 

'  No,  my  dear,  it  is  too  stormy ;  to-morrow  will  do  quite 
as  well.' 

'  The  first  thing,  father,  I  hope,'  said  Mary. 

The  next  morning,  early,  Mary  reminded  him  of  his 
promise.  Mr.  Bates  wanted  some  jobs  done  in  his  yard, 
and  he  was  very  glad  to  take  this  opportunity,  not  only  of 
gratifying  his  little  daughter,  but,  at  least,  of  trying  to 
rescue  a  man  from  utter  ruin.  He  proceeded  to  a  little 
workshop,  where  he  knew  Smith  occasionally  was  to  be 
found.  In  trying  to  open  the  door,  which  was  held  by  a 
slight  fastening,  he  heard  a  deep  groan.  The  door  at 
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length  yielded  to  his  attempts,  and,  entering  the  shop,  he 
saw  the  unhappy  man  sitting  on  a  stool,  his  elbows  resting 
on  his  knees,  and  his  head  bowed  down,  buried  in  his 
hands.  A  few  tools  were  lying  around  in  different  direc- 
tions, some  rusty,  some  broken,  bearing  the  marks  of  being 
seldom  used,  and  quite  unfit  for  an  industrious  mechanic. 

'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Smith,'  said  Mr.  Bates,  in  a  cheer- 
ful tone. 

The  man  made  no  reply. 

' 1  want  a  few  jobs  done,  in  your  way,  Mr.  Smith. 
Don't  you  want  some  work  ?  '  continued  Mr.  Bates. 

'  No,'  said  Smith. 

«  0,  yes  you  do  ;  thanksgiving  is  coming ;  you  want  to 
earn  something  for  thanksgiving,  surely.' 

'  Don't  talk  to  me,'  exclaimed  Smith,  roughly  ;  '  I  don't 
want  work  ;  I  can't  work.'  His  trembling  head  and  un- 
steady hands  showed  how  dreadful \y  he  had  unfitted 
himself  for  employment.  He  raised  his  bloodshot  eyes 
slowly  towards  Mr.  Bates,  and  then,  looking  down  again, 
said,  as  if  talking  to  himself,  '  Jemmie  dead !  Jemmie 
dead !  I  can  never  see  him  again  ;  but  he  is  taken  from 
trouble.  My  good  wife  !  poor  woman  !  '  and  the  tears 
rolled  from  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Bates'  heart  was  touched.  '  Come,  Mr.  Smith,  you 
have  met  with  trouble,  but  bear  it  like  a  man  and  a 
Christian.' 

'  I  am  neither  a  man  nor  a  Christian,'  replied  the  un- 
happy being,  interrupting  him  ;  '  I  am  miserable  —  good 
for  nothing.  0,  I  am  killed  by  rum  —  rum  —  and  I  must 
have  some  more  now ! '  He  attempted  to  rise,  but  sat  down 
again. 
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'  Mr.  Smith,'  said  Mr.  Bates,  '  I  have  come  to  see  you 
this  morning,  to  help  you,  to  give  you  work,  and  to  supply 
your  wants.  I  am  your  friend,  and  will  readily  assist 
yourself  and  family  on  one  condition.' 

The  poor   man  looked  up  surprised  and    incredulous. 

'  What  is  it  ?  ;  he  at  length  asked.  <  Assist  me  ?  What 
for  ?  I  have  no  friends.' 

'Yes,  I  am  disposed  to  help  you  as  much  as  I  can,  if 
you  will  accept  my  condition.  Perhaps  it  is  not  an  easy 
one.  I  wish  you  to  sign  the  temperance  pledge,  and  to 
sign  it  now.'1 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments. 

Mr.  Bates  sat  down  beside  the  miserable  victim  of  in- 
temperance, and  with  true  interest  did  not  leave  him  until 
he  learned  the  sad  destitution  and  affliction  of  his  family, 
and  had  inspired  him  with  the  hope  that  something  could 
yet  be  done  for  their  relief. 

Mr.  Bates  then  took  out  a  copy  of  the  temperance 
pledge,  and  slowly  and  distinctly  read  it  aloud. 

'  I  '11  try,  and  may  the  Almighty  help  me  !  '  exclaimed 
Smith.  '  Total  abstinence  —  yes  —  total.  I  have  longed 
to  leave  off  drinking,  but  could  never  do  it.  Total  absti- 
nence. Now  I  icill  do  it.' 

Mr.  Smith  took  the  pen  in  his  trembling  hand,  and 
wrote,  but  in  scarcely  legible  letters,  his  own  name.  '  I  've 
done  it,'  he  exclaimed  exultingly,  as  he  drew  a  long  breath. 
Mr.  Bates  folded  up  the  paper.  '  Why  did  you  come  to 
me  ?  '  asked  the  poor  inebriate.  '  You  have  spoken  the 
first  kind  words  I  've  heard  for  months.  I  have  been  in- 
sulted, and  laughed  at,  and  trampled  upon.  But  God  sent 
you  here.' 
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When  Mr.  Bates  related  the  story  of  Mary's  interview 
with  John,  the  humbled  and  heart-stricken  father  wept 
aloud. 

'  John  is  always  trying  to  do  something  for  his  mother 
and  sister ;  he  has  done  what  I  have  neglected  to  do,'  he 
added  in  broken  words.  '  He  is  a  blessing  to  his  mother. 
Yes,  those  pumpkins  were  of  his  own  raising,  and  I  —  I 
stole  them  ! ' 

Mr.  Smith,  since  that  moment,  has  been  a  different  man. 
He  often  says,  '  God  sent  him  "  the  Total  Abstinence 
Pledge"  and,  what  is  more,  a  kind  friend  to  induce  him  to 
be  a  man  and  sign  it.'  Johnny  often  declares  that,  what- 
ever his  trials  may  be,  he  shall  never  be  discouraged  again  ; 
for  it  was  the  luckiest  thing,  after  all,  that  those  people  to 
whom  he  applied  did  not  buy  his  pumpkin  ;  for,  if  they 
had,  Mary  Bates  would  not  have  called  him  in. 


THE   CRICKET. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

BENEATH  the  rose's  mossy  stem, 

A  Cricket  lay  concealed, 
And  saw  a  brilliant  Butterfly, 

Sport  gaily  o'er  the  field. 

"With  gold  and  purple  spangled  o'er, 

And  pure,  ethereal  blue, 
It  sipped  the  nectar  from  each  flower, 

And  bathed  in  fragrant  dew. 

At  last  the  cricket,  sad,  exclaimed, — 

How  different  is  my  lot, 
To  dull  obscurity  consigned, 

Upon  this  lonely  ep'ot ! 
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No  lovely  hues  upon  me  shine, 

No  figure  can  7  boast,  — 
Nor  is  one  useful  talent  mine, 

That  Nature 's  lent  to  most. 

Whilst  musing  thus,  arrived  a  troop 

Of  lively,  playful  boys, 
Who  soon  pursued  the  gaudy  fiy, 

With  childish  glee  and  noise. 

A  prisoner,  soon,  in  eager  haste, 

The  hapless  insect 's  torn : 
The  cricket  in  her  shelter  placed 

Its  luckless  fate  did  mourn. 

Alas,  she  said,  I  now  perceive, 

'T  was  folly  to  repine ; 
O,  may  the  tranquil  shades  of  life, 

Henceforth,  be  ever  mine. 

Too  dearly  bought,  those  brilliant  hues, 
Those  wings  in  light  unfurled,  — 

I  now  have  learned  it  costs  too  dear, 
To  shine  in  this  sad  world ! 


THE   LITTLE    SAMARITAN. 

A  LITTLE  boy,  who  had  heard  his  Sunday  School 
teacher  read  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  Good  Sama- 
ritan, (Luke  x — 25,  &c.,)  determined,  as  soon  as  he  got 
a  little  money,  to  be  a  Good  Samaritan  himself,  he  was  so 
anxious  to  do  something  that  his  Savior  would  approve. 

He  waited  some  time,  expecting  that  some  relative, 
or  visitor  of  his  father,  would  make  him  a  present ; 
but,  at  last,  it  occurred  to  his  mind,  that,  if  he  could 
earn  the  money,  it  would  be  worth  more  to  give  away, 
and  so  he  went  to  his  mother,  and  asked  her,  if  she 
could  not  give  him  some  work  to  do,  so  that  he  might 
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earn  a  little  money.  '  What  do  you  want  money  for  ?  ' 
said  his  kind  mother ;  '  if  the  object  is  a  proper  one,  I 
will  give  you  some  with  pleasure.' 

'  I  wish  to  be  a  Good  Samaritan/  said  John,  '  and  I 
would  rather  earn  the  money  than  have  it  given  to  rne.' 
His  mother  did  not  understand  what  he  meant ;  but,  to 
encourage  his  industry,  she  told  him  he  might  go  and 
pick  barberries  for  her  to  preserve.  The  little  fellow 
was  delighted,  and  worked  with  so  much  diligence,  that, 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours,  he  earned  three 
cents,  which,  he  had  learned  from  his  teacher,  were 
about  as  much  as  the  two  pence  that  the  Good  Samari- 
tan gave  to  the  host  for  the  wounded  traveller. 

The  next  day,  John  asked  permission  to  ride  on  the 
farm  horse,  which,  though  very  dull,  was  the  only  one 
he  dared  to  ride ;  and  off  he  set,  with  the  three  cents 
in  his  pocket.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  he  saw 
by  the  road  side,  a  little  dog  that  appeared  to  have  been 
run  over  by  some  passing  vehicle,  and  was  whining 
piteously  for  help. 

'  I  would  help  you,  with  all  my  heart,'  said  John, 
'  but  you  do  not  know  how  to  spend  the  money  ;  and, 
if  I  should  set  you  on  my  horse,  you  would  frighten 
him  with  your  noise;  or,  if  you  didn't,  they  never 
would  let  you  enter  the  inn.'  And  so  he  left  the  dog 
and  went  on. 

He  had  not  gone  a  mile,  before  he  overtook  a  stage 
coach,  that  had  broken  down,  and  injured  several  of  the 
passengers.  '  Here  's  the  very  thing,  said  John,  —  put- 
ting his  hand  in  his  pocket,  to  .get  the  cents  ready,— 
'  I  shall  have  a  fine  chance  now.'  So,  going  up  to  the 
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driver,  'Mister/  said  he,  what 's  the  matter?'  'Get 
out  of  the  way  ! '  said  the  surly  man,  who  was  trying 
to  place  a  pole  under  the  carriage  to  raise  it.  '  But  I 
wish  to  help  you,'  said  John.  '  Have  you  no  wounded 
traveller  that  I  can  carry  to  the  inn  on  my  horse  ? ' 
'  Get  out  of  the  way  ! '  said  the  driver,  again,  '  away 
with  your  nonsense  ! '  '  Not  so  much  nonsense,  as  you 
think,'  said  John,  jingling  the  three  cents  in  his 
breeches'  pocket,  and  winking  to  a  man  who  was 
helping  the  driver. 

Finding  he  could  get  no  satisfaction  from  the  driver, 
John  rode  up  to  the  bank,  on  which  the  bruised  and 
frightened  passengers  were  sitting.  '  Which  of  you  was 
going  to  Jericho?'  said  John.  'We  all  came  near  going 
there  just  now,' said  a  good-natured  looking  man,  'but 
I  believe  no  one  is  seriously  injured,  though  that  lady 
seems  to  be  the  most  hurt.'  ''  Madam,'  said  John  ; 
'  will  you  have  my  horse  and  ride  to  the  inn  ?  '  '  Your 
saddle  is  not  just  the  thing  for  a  lady,'  said  the  man 
who  had  before  spoken.  '  I  did  not  think  of  that,'  said 
John,  'but  I'll  ride  to  the  inn  and  change  it,-  -I've  got 
something  in  my  pocket,'  said  he,  with  a  knowing 
shake  of  the  head,  as  he  rattled  his  cents  again. 

John  started  off  as  fast  as  Dobbin,  —  who  did  not 
know  the  urgency  of  the  errand,  —  was  disposed  to  go. 
1  Landlord,'  said  John,  when  he  reached  the  inn,  '  have 
you  a  lady's  saddle  that  you  will  swop  for  this? '  '  Who 
are  you  ? '  said  the  Landlord,  '  and  why  do  you  wish  to 
change  your  saddle  ? '  '  I  'm  the  Good  Samaritan,'  said 
John,  and  I  have  found  a  lady  wounded  in  the  Jericho 
stage  coach,  and  I  should  like  to  bring  her  here,  and 
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have  you  take  care  of  her,  and  I  '11  pay  you  well  for  it, 
too/  said  John,  showing  the  three  cents  in  his  hand,  to 
prove  that  he  was  able  to  do  so. 

'Is  not  this  Farmer  Oatley's  horse?'  said  the  Land- 
lord. '  Yes  it  is,'  said  John.  '  "Well,  look  here,  my 
little  fellow,'  said  the  Landlord,  —  who  supposed  John 
was  crazy,  — '  let  me  take  you  in  my  lap,  and  we  will 
go  back  together.'  John  acquiesced,  and  back  they 
trotted,  —  not  to  the  coach,  —  but  to  Farmer  Oatley's. 

Before  they  reached  the  gate,  John's  mother,  know- 
ing the  horse,  and  seeing  John  in  the  arms  of  a  strange 
man,  ran  out,  fearing  that  some  dreadful  accident  had 
happened.  'Is  this  your  boy?'  said  the  Landlord. 
'  Indeed  he  is,'  said  Mrs.  Oatley,  '  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 
*  Nothing  bodily,'  said  the  benevolent  man,  '  only  he  is 
a  little  out  of  his  head.  But  if  you  will  take  care  of 
him,  I  will  hasten  down  the  bye-road,  where  I  fear  some 
accident  may  have  happened.'  '  Take  the  horse,'  said 
Mrs.  Oatley, '  and  you  will  arrive  the  sooner,  for  min- 
utes are  hours  to  persons  in  distress.' 

The  man  rode  off,  and  Mrs.  Oatley,  taking  John  by 
the  hand,  entered  the  house.  '  My  dear  son,'  said  she, 
'  what  has  happened  to  you  ?  '  '  Nothing,  mother,'  said 
he,  '  only  I  tried  to  be  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  they 
would  n't  let  me.'  '  Tell  me  the  whole  story,'  said  the 
mother,  who  began  to  suspect  that  the  child  had  done 
something  which  indicated  more  benevolence  than 
knowledge  of  the  world.  *  Where  have  you  been  ? 
what  have  you  done?'  said  she. 

John  then  told  her  of  the  plan  he  had  formed  after 
the  Sabbath  School  lesson :  —  how  he  had  worked  to 
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get  the  two  pence  to  leave  with  the  host  —  how  he  met 
the  poor  dog  that  he  would  have  helped,  if  it  had  been 
a  man  —  how  he  was  snubbed  by  the  driver,  and  how 
he  was  going  to  help  the  lady,  if  the  Landlord  had  not 
brought  him  home,  without  letting  him  know  what  he 
was  going  to  do. 

The  whole  matter  was  now  explained.  '  My  dear,' 
said  the  kind  mother,  '  when  our  Savior  told  the  story 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  for  our  instruction  and  example, 
he  never  expected  that  we  could  do  exactly  as  the 
Good  Samaritan  did.  lie  only  meant  that,  wherever 
we  see  a  sufferer  in  any  way,  we  should  help  him  as 
we  may  be  able.  If,  when  you  met  the  poor  dog,  you 
had  helped  him  into  the  nearest  house,  or  found  his 
owner,  you  would  have  been  a  Good  Samaritan,  for 
such  a  little  boy.  And  so,  when  you  tried  to  help  the 
passengers,  you  showed  the  proper  spirit  of  the  blessed 
Savior ;  but  the  work  was  too  great  for  such  a  little  Sa- 
maritan ; —  and  then,  again,  when  the  landlord  found 
that  you  did  not  understand  exactly  what  you  were 
doing,  and  might  run  into  danger,  he  proved  himself  a 
Good  Samaritan,  by  bringing  you  home.' 

(  Mother,'  said  John,  '  will  the  Savior  be  angry  with 
me  for  making  such  a  mistake  ? '  '0,  no,  my  dear 
child,'  said  she;  'he  loves  little  children  who  try  to 
do  what  he  has  commanded,  though  they  may  not 
always  do  exactly  right.  You  must  ask  your  teacher 
to  explain  the  Parable  to  you  next  Sunday; — but,  now, 
you  had  better  run  and  see  if  you  can  help  the  poor 
dog,  for  he  who  helps  any  of  God's  suffering  creatures, 
helps  his  neighbor,  and  is  a  Good  Samaritan.' 


